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HE boom of a new religion or a new philosophy is 
no more surprising than a similar phenomenon 
in the industrial-world. It is no evidence of the 
truth of a new form of religion that multitudes 
rush to it in the hope of finding light and leading. 
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verdict of the general public in such a case would be that 
Prof. Bowne was right and the standards were wrong 
and ought to be changed to conform to the truth which 
is now most certainly known and accepted by theologians 
in every church, even including the Catholic. We hope 
there is no truth in the suggestion freely scattered by 
the daily press, that ‘‘politics” relating to the election 
of a president of the university is the inner spring of 
this public movement against a professor. We have 
heard it hinted by Methodists that there was too much 
politics in the conduct of their ecclesiastical affairs. If 
this be true, a more deadly sin than heresy is to be 
hunted out and driven from the church. 


& 


Dr. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, who is now giving a 
course of lectures in Boston on the Bible, published a 
book on ‘‘Old Testament History.’’ He had been con- 
demned for his rationalistic and dangerous opinions, 
but his book was sold by the New York Depository and 
advertised as one of the best new books, etc., on the sub- 
ject. Attention being called to this fact, the sale of 
the book at Presbyterian headquarters has been stopped. 
A Presbyterian takes the ground that all religious book- 
stores sell this book, and ought to sell it, but the Pres- 
bytervan asserts that this position is not justified. No 
matter whether the general public wants the book or 
not, or whether it will be furnished by others or not, 
Presbyterian stores must clear themselves of all com- 
mercialism in the matter, and not sell what has been 
condemned by the Church. 

ut 


Pror. JOHN TROWBRIDGE is a stalwart critic of occult- 
ism, and does not even give telepathy standing ground 
among scientific facts. But, speaking of radium and 
the short rays of light which the physicists are now study- 
ing, he says that it may be possible that there are whole 
colonies of stars forever invisible to us because they give 
out rays that we cannot perceive. He thinks that radium 
may respond to some unknown influence from the sun, 
absorbing these invisible rays and giving them out, so 
that possibly we may regard the radium ‘‘as a bit of 
sun imprisoned on the earth.” He says: ‘‘What a text 
for the theologian! If matter can absorb physical influ- 
ences from outer space-and transform them into useful 
agencies for mankind, why cannot spiritual influences 
be absorbed by the human atom and transmuted into 
beneficent influences?’ Man can thus be likened to a 
transformer, like radium. 

wt 


MuniciIpaL leagues, citizens’ committees, civil service 
associations, non-partisan organizations, and many other 
bands of men and women are now forming in all parts 
of the country. It is impossible for any one person 
to know them all, or even to take a special interest in 
every one of them; but they mark the beginnings, well 
advanced, of a movement of the citizens of the United 
States toward intelligent self-government. In the true 
philosophy of life, which is as far removed as possible 
from anarchy, every man will be a law unto himself. 
The roots of representative government begin in individ- 
ual lives. Every person who so lives that there is no 
just law which can be made to restrain his action, has 
the right to insist that he shall be represented in the 
making of the laws and in the choosing of the adminis- 
trators of the law. He, living in such a way that no just 
law can bring to him constraint or penalty, has a right 
to insist that no other laws shall be made, that the whole 
government and every part of it shall protect virtue 
and suggest it, shall repress evil and condemn it. The 
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meaning of all these various citizens’ organizations is 
that, it having become manifest that righteous laws 
will not enact themselves and, being enacted, will not 
enforce themselves against the will of evil men and 
women, they have begun to take upon themselves the 
responsibility for not only the laws which affect their 
own condition, but.for the law and administration which 
must play so large a part in the organized life of society. 


a 


ONE objection that has been raised to the theory that 
the stars are infinite in number is that if this were the 
case they would completely fill the heavens, so that there 
would be no space unlighted by them. We have not seen 
attention called to the bearing upon the subject of another 
fact, now commonly accepted,—that the dark stars are 
exceedingly numerous. ‘Trowbridge says such stars far 
outnumber the visible stars. If this be so, then it fol- 
lows that these dark stars might eclipse innumerable 
bright stars, and give us. the impression we now have 
of the visible heavens crowded with stars shining out 
of a background of darkness. Why may it not be that 
these chasms which the astronomer observes, through 
which with awe and wonder he looks out into the black- 
ness of unlighted space beyond our universe, are simply 


places where by the aggregation of dark stars all the 


light of the shining ones is cut off ? 
Jw 


THE psalmist said, ‘‘I have never seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread.’? We cannot say 
that this is a law of life, and yet, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it comes near to that. In a stable com- 
munity, where one generation succeeds another in busi- 
ness and social life, we have seen little reason to doubt 
the truth of the psalmist’s statement; but of course no 
one can read the Old Testament without knowing that 
unmerited disasters befell the children of Israel. The 
record in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews shows the impression that was made upon 
later generations by the sufferings of heroic men and 
women. And yet the common law of life is that long 
life, health, prosperity, and happiness are the prizes of 
virtue, and commonly attend obedience to law and 
service to one’s fellow-men. 

ut ~ 

As the world becomes more complicated, the old stand- 
ards of right and wrong will not be abolished. But more 
skill will be required in the adaptation of moral stand- 
ards to common life. It will take a generation or two 
for us to become wonted to the new appliances that have 
come in with electricity and the other ethereal wonders 
of modern science. But the principles of upright con- 
duct remain the same, and in the application of them 
we shall become even more sensitive than the genera- 
tions that went before us. We are now using electricity 
with amazing success, because something is known about 
the law of its operation.. We know what is safe and 
what is not safe, what is useful and what is not useful, 
because the mathematical law of electricity is known. 
In like manner, the law of rectitude being known, the 
applications will be easily and safely made. Conditions 
will change, strange exigencies will test us, but out of 
the experiences of the new life will come a generation 
with a sensitive conscience, a trained intellect, and apt- 
ness for the moral control of life and conduct. 


i 
THE young man who frequently appears at the Unita- 
rian parsonage, claiming to be related to some friend 
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or classmate of the person upon whom he calls, is now 
reported as operating in Baptist circles in various parts 
of the country. He has to our knowledge appeared 


so many times in different places during the last forty. 


years that we are tempted to believe that there is some- 
where an institution where men are prepared to prey 
upon the ministry of the country. They get up the record 
of ministers and churches from all the year books of 
different denominations and in various other ways, and 
will often pass a good test examination. Commonly, 
however, an offer to use the telephone or telegraph to 
communicate with their alleged friends and relatives 
brings an interview to a speedy conclusion. 


Words Bad and Good. 


In a recent number of the Academy there was an arti- 
cle. entitled ‘‘Words that go to the Bad,” and many 
ingenious illustrations were given of words that have run 


down, such as ‘‘knowing,”’ ‘‘cunning,”’ ‘‘notorious,”’ 
“enormity, 2? ‘suggestive, 2? “holiday,” ‘‘brats,”’ “imp,” 
“egregious,” and ‘‘unspeakable.’’ To this list many 


others might be added. All words invented to express 
the highest thoughts and emotions must lose something 
of their finer meaning when they are adopted by the 
multitude and are used by those who do not and can- 
not understand the high purposes of their inventors. 

We should not call attention to this theory in which 
the quality of original sin is attributed te the dictionary 
were it not made so broad in its application as to become 
a fair illustration of the kind of pessimism which is work- 
ing evil to-day. ‘There is a cheerful way of looking at 
these things, like that suggested by Gail Hamilton in her 
famous essay on ‘‘The Total Depravity of Inanimate 
Things.” ‘This view of the case is cheerful, humorous, 
and instructive. There are many helpful lessons in the 
record of things that go wrong because there is no master 
mind to set them right and keep them so. But now 
that the old-fashioned doctrine of total depravity has 
gone out of fashion a substitute for it has come back 
again not through orthodoxy, but through what would 
describe itself as a very broad-minded liberalism. It 
shows itself.in the notion that everything is tending to 
go to the bad, and it is carried to such an extent that 
one brings himself under suspicion who stands in his 
place and affirms what a generation ago was regarded 
as the most advanced gospel of the new age; that is, the 
idea that the world is growing better, that society on 
the whole is progressing, that good men and women 
are more numerous and more influential than they ever 
were before, and that this twentieth century in the his- 
tory of the modern world is better than any that preceded 
it, both for its promise and for its performance. ‘The 
stoutest optimist begins to have quivering doubts, and 
when he looks abroad is ashamed that he sees so much 
goodness and happiness in the world when better men 
than he are overwhelmed by the thought of the evil and 
the misery that abound. 

Having these things in mind we ask ourselves, Is the 
assertion in the Academy true, that ‘‘a word comes into 
the world, like the babe, in a state of innocence,” but 
that in a few decades or centuries the probability will 
be that we shall find it coarsened if not actually soiled? 
As we said, this is true of the words that began at the 
top of human experience, but it is not true of the vast 
majority of words which began at the base of society and 
experience. Most of the words that we put to religious 
uses have come up out of the ruck and welter of that 
lower world in which all the primitive appetites, instincts, 
and passions had their way, sought their ends unabashed, 
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and put their desires into open speech. ‘‘Spirit’’ at 
first was only breath: it might be the breath of a sacred 
bull or the breath of a hero. ‘‘Inspiration” at first 
meant only to draw a breath or to breathe it into some- 
thing. A toad breathing into the ear of Eve would in 
the ancient time have been engaged in an act of inspi- 
ration. ‘‘Grace’” and ‘‘graciousness’”’ with all their 
forms have come up through all forms of pagan social 
observance until at last they are free from all early 
associations. ‘‘Bless” and all its derivatives have been 
wholly set free from the blood ceremonies which once 
acconipanied, when they did not precede, religious rites 
of every kind. We have even lost the suggestion in the 
word of sprinkling with blood. ‘‘Conscience”’ at first 
had no ethical qualitv. It denoted the first recognition 
of one’s self, as when the child begins to think of ‘‘me”’ 
and ‘‘mine” as distinct from ‘‘you” and ‘‘yours.” 
““Unspeakable” has run down; but ‘‘ineffable,’’ meaning 
the same thing, has gone up. 

All human life began on a low physical level. Every 
human want has been at some time made the subject 
of thought, has been glorified by rite and ceremony, has 
been made the occasion for festivals and celebrations. 
Unabashed and unashamed our ancestors in prehistoric 
times, and afterward, acknowledged all their impulses, 
talked about them, and provided for them. Gradually 
the old pagan naturalism has withdrawn itself and dropped 
a veil of decent observance over thoughts and ways 
which are now better understood, but not glorified. 
The language which our forefathers used, remains, and 
with every successive wave of poetic emotion, philosophic 
insight, or religious inspiration, the old language has 
been used with new and higher meaning until at last 
we use words to express that which is best within us, 
which, if comprehended at all by our ancient forbears, 
would convey to them only ideas which we should now 
describe as gross, or at least wholly animal and mate- 
rial. There are men and things that are running down 
hill; but the glorious truth is that everything which is 
at the top of human life in action, thought, or speech 
has been dragged up from the bottom, made clean and 
gracious, and in its new setting is free from all taint and 
evil. 


Common Sense. 


Common sense is the accumulated experience of the 
ages. This accumulated wisdom settles down into 
habits and customs. It applies itself to all our insti- 
tutions. It makes men who are capable of coming to 
the front and adjusting themselves to new times and 
new needs. The special enemy of common sense is 
unchangeable tradition or particular inspiration given 
once for all with a consequent reliance on the judg- 
ment of antiquity. With all the limitations of Pope 
Leo XIII. he was a capital instance of common sense. 
In new and trying cireumstances he found no difficulty 
in co-operating with those who look to the future rather 
than to the past. It is said of the new pope that he 
looks like Phillips Brooks. As the nations are brought 
together, and a common interest brings out common 
sentiments all around the world, we shall begin to look 
for a community of features. That strong, hearty, 
universal good will, which has built out the noble features 
of our noblest men, will become far more common in 
all nations. 

There is not a field of life to-day in which the influ- 
ence of common sense is not felt. Education is shaking 
off an immense ‘burden of medievalism, and tackling 
the question of making men for every-day life. Indus- 
trialism and culture at last are going hand in hand, 
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Young men can enter our colleges for almost any distinc- 
tive purpose that will bring into use their intellectual 
faculties. President Eliot in a recent address says we 
must give over speaking of a cultured man as a critical, 
fastidious creature, possessed of a little exclusive infor- 
mation or of an uncommon knack in Latin verse or math- 
ematics. He is to be ‘‘a man of quick perceptions, 
broad sympathies, and wide affinities; responsive, but 
independent; loving truth and candor, but also moder- 
ation and proportion; courageous, but gentle; not fin- 
ished, but perfecting.’ He thinks that the book-worm, 
the monk, and the isolated student are not creatures of 
common sense; that is, the educated common sense 
of the present day. The present conception of culture 
contains a large development of the social element, 
together with reverence for the whole animate creation. 
In politics common sense is displacing those acute efforts 
at shrewdness which constituted the statesmanship of 
the older times. Abraltiam Lincoln remains in our com- 
mon judgment as not only an abler statesman than 
his predecessor, but a man of infinitely more common 
sense. It was that simple trust in the common con- 
science of mankind that guided him to the accomplish- 
ment not only of a restored union, but of an oblit- 
erated slavery. The bulk of our politicians have, how- 
ever, still to learn that shrewdness and trickery are 
nothing like as sure of ultimate victory as confidence 
in principles and a willingness to stand or fall with them. 

A recent writer says that the most striking feature of 
modern times is the common sense of the business world. 
He goes on to show that the commercial circles are no 
longer led on the road to crises and crashes as they were 
even fifty years ago. The commercial public, he says, 
is tired of inflated organizations and a good deal more 
careful of legitimate industry. Another good feature of 
business life is that it does not get so immediately excited 
and irrational as formerly. It can see the consequences 
of inflation and keep cool about it. Consequently 
the business of the country goes on, while ‘‘schemes”’ 
of all kinds have their day and cease to be. 

Yet we believe that after all there is no display of 
common sense in these times like that which is shown 
in theological and religious affairs. Bodies of divinity 
are no longer read, if they are written. The minister 
finds it necessary to adjust his work to local conditions, 
and he does it without considering traditions. No one 
feels that he is bound to believe a set of doctrines simply 
because he has inherited them. The result is that we 
are drawing nearer and nearer to God the Father and to 
man the brother. The minister knows that in his pews 
he has a body of listeners, rarely one of whom will hesi- 
tate to apply the laws of common sense to his teaching. 
Occasionally a tremulous soul is born and lives out his 
life under the same old theological terrors that girded 
our fathers before the steam age. Of this one thing 
we may be sure, that not merely the inspiration of an- 
cient prophets but the common sense or accumulated 
experience of all the people in all the ages will be the 
guide of the future. Martineau says, ‘‘We believe no 
less than you in an infallible revelation,—you in a rev- 
elation of the metaphysics of deity, we in a revelation of 
the character and providence of the Infinite Father; 
you in a redemption which saves a few, and leaves with 
hell the triumph after all, we in a redemption which shall 
restore to all at length the image and the immortality 
of God.” ‘That was a deliverance of common sense, 
and that and severest logic go hand in hand. We are 
learning to believe that God can speak better through 
a thousand aspiring hearts than through one, through 
a dozen generations than through one of the fathers. 
It is impossible to watch the development of the Cath- 
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lic Church without a conviction that it also is becom- 
ing a child of common sense. The new pope expresses 
his distaste for ceremonials. He will go to the heart of 
things. The twentieth century calls for common sense 
in the papacy. We believe that before we reach the 
end of the century we shall have worked out a blessed 
union of human fellowship, in which all shall have a 
share, whether Jew or Gentile, Christian or Pagan, 
Protestant or~-Catholic. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


Among New England Churches. 


During the four weeks preceding November 5, the 
secretary has been able to make personal visits to the 
following New England churches: Brookline (First 
Parish), Waltham, Dorchester (Christ Church), Allston, 
Haverhill, Winchendon, and Kingston, Mass., and 
Eastport and Houlton, Me. At Eastport and Winchen- 
don the visit consisted of conducting the regular Sunday 
service. The visit was on Sunday also at. Brookline 
and Dorchester,—in the one case by way of taking part 
in the devotional service and giving information con- 
cerning the missionary work, and in the other in the 
way of preaching and holding a business conference 
with the people concerning their immediate future. 
At Allston I spent three hours ‘one evening conferring 
with the members of the society as to the ways and means 
of their keeping on with their work. At Kingston I 
met the members of the Women’s Alliance, and made 
an address in the parlor of the beautiful parsonage. 
The two services which I conducted on successive Tues- 
day evenings at Waltham constituted a part of a series 
of services running over three weeks which our church 
in Waltham carried on in connection with similar ser- 
vices in several other Protestant churches. One ele- 
ment in the enterprise was an exchange of pulpits be- 
tween our minister, Mr. Place, and the Orthodox Con- 
gregational minister of Waltham. 

At Haverhill I assisted at the installation of Rev. 
John A. Hayes, who-in spite of a serious illness, which 
interrupted the work for several months has been doing 
much to call together the somewhat scattered elements 
of that ancient parish. 

At Houlton it was my pleasure to share in a very full 
day which included the dedication of the new church, 
the installation of Rev. L. R. Daniels as the pastor, the 
baptism and reception into church membership of a 
goodly group of young people, and in addition to all 
a sort of conference of the little group of Aroostook 
County churches. Our society in Houlton is to be warmly 
congratulated on its choice of an architect and for the 
good taste with which all the building plans have been 
carried out. ‘The church is one of the loveliest in our 
body. Besides having an uncommonly beautiful audi- 
torium it possesses most convenient arrangements for 
all the social purposes and Sunday-school work of the 
society. As I assisted Mr. Daniels in his beautiful 
service of receiving into church membership something 
over twenty bright young people, two-thirds of whom 
he baptized previous to giving the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and as I observed the crowded church in the middle 
of the afternoon,—eloquent witness to the deep interest 
of the people in what was taking place,—I felt again, 
as I have often felt before, the very great helpfulness 
in our free churches of this sort of a religious ceremony. 
The large audience was very profoundly moved, and the 
young people themselves were evidently affected in a 
way which will prove a great help to them in their spirit- 
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ual growth. It was a pleasure to me to be able to add 
a word of religious counsel to those young minds so 
profoundly ready to listen. During three sessions, begin- 
ning at 10 A.M. and ending at 10 P.M., each so long as to 
make the time well-nigh continuous, the interest of the 
whole people was expressed by a full attendance, at 
two times practically crowding the church. Repre- 
sentatives were present from our churches in Presque 
Isle and Fort Fairfield headed by their minister, Rev. 
T. E. Chappell, who, together with Mr. Walker, the 
Universalist minister of Caribou, rendered valuable 
service at the meetings. 

There is some peculiar charm about Aroostook County 
and its Unitarian churches which seems to cast a spell 
over every visitor. When Dr. Hale returned from 
there a year or more ago, he was ready to give us to under- 
stand that Aroostook County was competent to be an 
empire in itself; and a little later Rev. L. G. Wilson, 
after addressing the several churches in that county, 
returned to Massachusetts with his usual missionary 
earnestness greatly intensified. Yet Aroostook County 
is but a type of the real condition of our cause in every 
section of the country. Here and there we find weak 
spots; but, studying considerable sections of the country 
and whole groups of churches, we observe a steady deep- 
ening of the power whereby we are doing God’s service 
among men. fie CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


o Current Topics, 


THE Panama affair furnished the text for one of the 
striking portions of the President’s message, which was 
sent to Congress on Monday afternoon at the opening of 
the regular session of Congress. After summarizing the 
- revolutions and disorders that have convulsed the re- 
public of Panama in the past fifty-seven years, and re- 
lating the events which led up to the secession of Panama 
from the Colombian federation, the President furnishes 
Congress with a statement of the most recent negotia- 
tions with Panama, and defines the provisions and scope 
of the treaty which the government of that republic ap- 
proved and signed on Wednesday of last week. Through- 
out his discussion of the latest page of Colombian history 
the President points with emphasis to the fact that the 
administration at Washington acted in strict conformity 
with precedents and with a full regard for the interests 
of humanity and of the United States when it assumed 
the attitude that it did toward the newly established 
republic on the Isthmus. 


Mucu interest was aroused throughout the country by 
the President’s action with regard to the nomination of 
Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood to be a Major-General and the 
concurrent changes in the army personnel. Pending the 
investigation of certain charges against Gen. Wood 
the Senate, up to the moment when the drop of the 
speaker’s gavel on Monday noon terminated the existence 
of the extraordinary session, had refused to ratify Gen. 
Wood’s nomination. Acting upon the theory that there 
was a theoretical lapse of time between the end of the 
old session and the beginning of the new, Mr. Roosevelt 
again announced the promotion of Gen. Wood as a “‘re- 
cess appointment,’ and sent his nomination, together 
with those of the other officers, to the new Congress at 
the beginning of its session. The President’s act will 
probably make it necessary for Congress to decide 
whether there had been a theoretical recess between the 
two sessions and its decision in that respect will affect 
the validity of Gen. Wood’s promotion. 
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A SPECTACULAR and interesting ecclesiastical-industrial 
movement reached a crisis last week when the federal 
court in Illinois appointed a receiver for the properties 
of Zion City in that State which had been developed by 
John Alexander Dowie, the head of the Christian Catholic 
Church, who had designated himself as ‘‘Elijah III.” 
The town, which represents an expenditure of nearly 
$20,000,000, is in extreme distress, and the industries 
which supported it are practically at a standstill. The 
action of the court against Zion City was brought about 
by the complaints of creditors, who want the judicial 
authorities to examine into the workings of Mr. Dowie’s 
enterprises. In the last two or three weeks the head of 
the Zion system has appealed repeatedly to his followers 
for financial contributions to tide over existing difficul- 
ties, but the responses were so meagre as to indicate that 
Mr. Dowie was losing his wonderful power over the minds 
and hearts of his ‘‘host.’’ 

Fd 


IN recent despatches from London credit is given to 
the United States, as an international factor, for the 
approachment which is now in progress between Russia 
and Japan with a view to a settlement of their controversy 
in the Far East. It is known that France and Great 
Britain, each acting upon the susceptibilities of its re- 
spective ally, have been trying to avert a clash between 
the two powers in Asia. ‘There is an impression in London 
that the uncertainty as to the attitude of the United 
States upon the pending controversy is undoubtedly ex- 


-erting a powerful influence for the maintenance of peace, 


as both Russia and Japan realize that the American re- 
public has important interests in the Far East, and that 
these interests will not permit an off-hand solution of 
the problem, which affects the commercial feature of the 
great continent, by any power or group of powers. There 
are indications that both Russia and Japan are favorably 
disposed toward the diplomatic activities that are being 
directed against the precipitation of war in Eastern Asia. 


ad 


As the representative of the defeated’ government of 
Sefior Wos y Gil, the former president of the San Domin- 
gan Republic, Sefior Galvan, who was minister of finance 
in the deposed administration, is in Washington on some 
diplomatic mission which is said to involve an offer of 
the sovereignty over the little republic to the United 
States in return for services to be rendered by this coun- 
try to San Domingo. It is understood that Sefior Wos y 
Gil is trying to obtain the friendly offices of this govern- 
ment in his effort to reinstate himself in the presidency. 
While no public statement on the administration's atti- 
tude toward Sefior Galvan’s mission has been made, it 
is distinctly understood in Washington that the State 
Department does not entertain any thought of establish-, 
ing a protectorate or of annexing the territory. In the 
mean while Minister Powell in San Domingo City is with- 
holding his recognition from the provisional government 
until it shall have furnished him with full guarantees of 
its ability to maintain order and to secure the rights of 
American citizens in San Domingo. 


vt 


Tr is officially announced in Berlin that the kaiser will 
attend the army review on December 15, and the assump- 
tion is that there has been a sufficient improvement in 
his condition to warrant the engagement. By the Ger- 
man press, however, including some of the semi-official 
newspapers, a distinct impression is conveyed that, if 
Wilhelm II. does appear at the great military pageant 
in the middle of the month, it will be to say his farewell 
to the magnificent armament to the development of 
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which he has devoted so much of his time and energy. 
Despite the continued optimistic utterances of the court 
physicians, it is the general belief that the throat affec- 
tion which compelled the kaiser to submit to the surgeon’s 
knife some weeks ago has reached a stage of development 
which will require a second operation in order to ease the 
patient. The talk of a regency in the German empire 
has met with a categorical official denial, but it still per- 
sists even among well-informed German political person- 
ages. 
J 


Now that it has become apparent that the Macedonians 
will not be content with the half-measures of reform 
which have been imposed upon the Turkish government 
by Russia and Austria, the news comes from London 
that concert of the powers has become convinced 
that more radical action is necessary if a fresh out- 
break in the disaffected province is to be averted in the 
spring. Mr. Balfour’s hand is to be seen in the latest 
scheme of reform which provides for the establishment 
of a joint European supervision over the administration 
of Macedonia, similar to that which has operated so satis- 
factorily in Crete. The outline of the new plan provides 
for the appointment of a European commissioner as the 
administrative head of government, and for the organiza- 
tion of a mixed force of gendarmerie, to contain propor- 
tional representation of all the powers that may be parties 
to the agreement. ‘There is little doubt that the applica- 
tion of such a measure would bring relief to a much- 
suffering province, and spare the civilized world the 
horrors which began last summer and which are gaining 
in severity as the winter progresses. 


Brevities. 


The new ‘‘words of Jesus” that have been discovered 
in Egypt show the wisdom of those who excluded them 
from our present Gospels. 


The probable value of any movement may be esti- 
mated not from the number of the men and women 
who are in it, but from their quality. 


A preacher admonished the men in his congregation 
not to let their desire for ‘‘slippered ease”’ keep them 
from church on Sunday morning. A young man went 
home and inquired for his ‘‘slipperedees.’’ His slippers 
have been know by that name ever since. 


Tennyson spoke of one ‘‘far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves.’’ A Methodist paper quotes 
this at the head of its missionary number. We wonder 
whether it may not be possible that, without seeing the 
full import of the phrase, the spirit of it may now be 
moving in the hearts of Methodist missionaries? 


The soldier life often makes good men better and bad 
men worse, so that in the same army the extremes of 
character may meet. Between them comes a class who 
fight with conscientious scruples. They enjoy the kill- 
ing, the riot, and the devilish passions; but still they 
appeal to their consciences. When it is over, they com- 
fort themselves with the reflection, ‘‘For once I have 
had my fill of sin without guilt.” 


Our orthodox exchanges are more or less concerned 
with the question what to do with the second service. 
One of them calls attention to the fact that few Unitarian 
churches have a second service. We might as well say 
that, for better or for worse, the Unitarian laity has 
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/ 
made up its mind to have Sunday evening set apart for 
social purposes. Business men who go to church Sunday 
morning do not hesitate to say that they must have 
Sunday evening free for the family and their friends, 
and that they shall not permit the church to forbid the 
exercise of what they claim to be a social right and duty. 


Love. 


If Love were jester at the court of Death, 
And Death the king of all, still would I pray, 
“For me the motley and the bauble, yea, 
Though all be vanity as the preacher saith; 
The mirth of love be mine for one brief breath!’’ 
Then would I kneel the monarch to obey, 
And kiss that pale hand whether it spare or slay; 
Since I have tasted love, what mattereth! 
But if, dear God! this heart be dry as sand, 
And cold as Charon’s palm holding Hell’s toll, 
How worse, how worse! Scorch it with sorrow’s brand! 
Haply, though dead to joy, ’twould feel that coal; 
Better a cross, and nails through either hand, 
Than Pilate’s palace and a frozen soul. 


—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


Il. 


I must lose no time about getting my education, so 
I was sent to a dame school near at hand. But after 
a while the dame set me to do things I loved better than 
my lessons, and when this came out there was trouble. 
My mother was not willing to have me work my passage 
and pay my school wage too. So she took me away, 
but not before I had learned one art at which I became 
a master, or so said the dame,—the way to scrape new 
potatoes. You take them out of fair water and remove 
the thin silken skin with your thumb. Then I went to 
a master’s school half a mile away. He made me stick 
to my tasks in which I made some headway, while one 
little incident gives me a hint of my progress. I was 
in a temper: he must have scolded me. I made up my 
mind that he should see what I could do. One word 
on my battledore caught my eye, the word ‘‘good,”— 
one letter more than the rest on the line. I wrestled 
with that word amain, stood up by the desk, and spelled 
it out,—good, God. He gave me a small crack with the 
middle finger on the top of my head as my mother 
would with her thimble. His finger was hard as bone 
through much usage in this kind, and I never forgot 
the tap. The school was closed, the master went away, 
and I was old enough then to walk to another two miles 
away near the old church at Fewston where I was bap- 
tized. ‘This was a good school, and Master Hardie was 
a good teacher, but was somewhat given to searching 
for the springs of what the elder English calls the hu- 
manities in the backward boys, as those who have ‘‘the 
gift’? search for springs of water on the prairies with a 
hazel rod; and I think I was a backward boy. Still he 
lifted me along, doing his best for me; and some three 
years after this, when I was at work in the factory, he 
held a night school in our hamlet. I went there one 
winter and made good progress, climbing upward in 
figures to the rule of three. I went to a night school 
another winter after I left home to learn my craft, and 
this ends the story of my education in the schools. ‘ 

Now I must return on my way to touch an incident 
which holds for me a pregnant meaning, as I glance back- 
ward to my childhood. The memory comes clear as if 
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it was yesterday, of a happy day when some good soul 
had given me a big George the Third penny, and I must 
needs go and spend it forthwith, or, as my mother used 
to say, it would burn a hole in my pocket. There was 
only one store in our hamlet, and there I must go. I 
had quite made up my mind what I would buy. I 
dearly loved what we call candy,—do still; and there it 
was, the sort I would buy, in the window. But close 
to the jar there was a tiny book, and I can still read 
the title ‘“The History of Whittington and his Cat. Wil- 
liam Walker, Printer.” Price, one penny. I gave up 
the candy an‘ bought the book. And now when I am 
in London and go up Highgate Hill to see a dear friend, 
I always halt to look at the stone on which the small 
boy sat when the bells rang him back again to become 
lord mayor of London. 

Does some reader say, Why should you touch this inci- 
dent? And I answer, I havea library now of about three 
thousand volumes, and in all these years have had to 
forego a sight of ‘‘candy”’ in many guises to get them; but 
in that first purchase lay the spark of a fire which has not 
yet gone down to white ashes, the passion which grew 
with my growth to read all the books in the early years 
I could lay my hands on, and in this wise prepare me 
in some fashion for the work I must do in the ministry. 

Seventy-two years ago last summer the bell tapped 
for me to go to work in the factory where my father 
and mother had served their time. It is told of the 
younger Pitt that, in looking round for more earners 
and still more to meet the demands for more money 
and still more to carry on the war with Napoleon, the 
great statesman said, ‘‘We must yoke up the children 
to work in the factories.” And this was done. I cannot 
vouch for the story; but there I was at work in the fac- 
tory, with many more children of about my age or older, 
standing at the spinning-frames—‘‘doffers” they called 
us—thirteen hours a day five days in the week, and 
eleven on the Saturday,—rung in at six in the morning 
and out at eight in the evening, with an hour for dinner 
and a rest. And, if we got a chance to sit down for 
a few moments when the overlooker was not round with 
his leathern strap to lay on our small shoulders, we were 
in luck, while for protection we invented a code of sig- 
nals to warn each other when he was coming our way; 
and the result of this was that the weaker children were 
so crippled that the memory of their crooked limbs still 
casts a rather sinister light for me on the scripture, ‘“The 
Lord regardeth not the legs of a man.” It was in 1831- 
32 I went to work on these terms, but in 1834 the bur- 
den was lifted by the Factory Act which barred out the 
children under nine years of age, while those over nine 
but under eleven must work no more than nine hours 
a day and at thirteen could work the full stint. This 
gave me a fine breathing space of about two years, and 
then I took the full stint with no harm; for the founda- 
tions were strong. Also in the hardest times the dear 
mother looked after me and the whole brood. The 
home was bright always when the day’s work was done, 
and replete with all the good cheer her heart could 
compass for us. There was quite the minimum of ‘‘Thou 
shalt nots” in hertables of the law. She gave us our heads 
and held on to our hearts, and all was well. Dr. Bellows 
was introduced to her on his last visit to England. She 
was then far on in years, and the first time I met him 
after his return he said to me, ‘‘I know where you got 
your outfit: I saw your mother in Leeds.” 

On my first visit to the motherland fifteen years after 
I came to this new world, I went to look at the old fac- 
tory and wandered about as one that dreams. I saw 
in one of the great dusty rooms a little fellow about 
eight years old, but big and strong for his years, standing 
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at the spinning-frames through thirteen hours, tired 
sometimes almost to death, and then again not tired at 
all, rushing home when the day’s work was done,—if it 
was winter to some treasure of a book; and if it was 
summer, with the long twilights, the books would be 
perhaps neglected, and the rush would be out into the 
fields and lanes and down by the river, hunting in the 
early summer for birds’ nests the tender and holy home 
canon would never permit to be robbed; and in the later 
summer seeing how the sloes, the crab-apples, and the 
pee nuts fared, and what was the prospect for hips and 
aws,. 

I watched him in my day dream with a most pathetic 
interest. Dear old fellow, I said, you had a hard time; 
but then it was a good time, too, wasn’t it now? How 
good the bread and butter did taste, to be sure, on Sun- 
days, when half a pound a week was all your mother 
could afford! And did any flowers in this world smell 
as sweet as those old roses and the primrose, or prima 
donna sing like the skylark and the throstle! For you 
money cannot buy such a Christmas pudding or prayers 


_and tears such a Christmas-tide as mother made and the 


Lord gave when you and the world were young. I had 
lost sight of you all these years and have never set eyes 
on you until to-day, you dear little other self who was 
dead and is alive again, was lost and is found! 

One thing more I must touch before I leave these 
memories of the factory. I said the quite infernal fac- 
tory bell began to clang through the valley at half-past 
five in the morning, before as I was sure I had been 
asleep an hour; so tired I was and so sure also that in 
all the world there could be no bell so harsh and evil 
in sound. Some years after our family moved to Leeds 
the factory fell on evil days and was dead. Then about 
1870 the great city of Leeds must have more pure water, 
and bought the water rights to the Washburn with much 
land in the valley for reservoirs, including the site of the 
factory which must come down. When I read of this 
in my Mercury, I wrote to a friend in the Common Coun- 
cil, asking him to send me a bit of the old bell when it 
was broken up. I wanted to hammer it as Quilp in the 
story hammered the figure head to blow off his wrath. 
I received for my answer the bell sound and whole, laid 
down in the hall of our house, carriage paid to the door. 
But the dear house mother, who did not share my mem- 
ories, did not want it cumbering the hall even when I 
suggested we might use it as a sort of Chinese gong to 
call us in the morning and to our meals. We could use 
a hammer and cover the head with leather, I insinuated. 
This would make a nice soft murmur. But mother 
would not hear me. I must get rid of that bell or she 
would. It was an elephant in the house. 

It has been my happy fortune for more than twenty 
years to take the services and sermons once a year in 
Sage Chapel at the Cornell University, and, talking that 
year with President Adams about the training school 
for smiths’ and carpenters’ work, the thought flashed 
on me that I might foist the bell on the university and 
have it hung over the shops. The good fellow caught 
the idea with pleasure, though I told him honestly 
what an evil clamor it made for me all those years ago. 
‘Send it up,”’ he said, ‘‘and we will run our risk. It 
may be the clamor was in the hearing and not in the 
bell.” So it was duly sent, and when I went up the 
next year he said: ‘‘The bell is hung, but has not been 
rung. We want you to strike the first sounds. So 
come right along and ring your bell.” I rang it with 
a touch of tremor, and it seemed to be quite another 
bell; for it gave forth a pleasant sound. The pres- 
ident was right. ‘The clamor was in my hearing when 
it would storm me out of what we call my first sleep. 
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I cannot remember any second in those days, only one, 
and that all too brief. 

I think it is Evelyn who says: ‘‘Being in Antwerp, I 
stood in the bell chamber while the bells were ringing, 
and the noise was full of dissonance and distraction. But 
the next morning I walked forth from the city when they 
rang again, and they were full of sweet harmonies.’’ So 
the enchantment of time and distance, with all the good 
fortune which had come to me in the many years, had 
changed the clamor to this pleasant sound; and here 
ends the tale of my life in the factory. 


Doubt. 


Slow groping giant whose unsteady limbs 
Waver and bend and cannot keep the path, 
Thy feet are foul with mire and thy knees 
Torn by the nettles of the wayside fen; 

The dust of dogmas dead is in thy mouth, 
Yet down the ages thou hast followed him— 
Clear-eyed Belief—who journeys with light heart. 
The leaves of Hope about his head are green, 
Firm falls his foot upon the path he treads, 
To every day he suits his pilgrimage, 

And rest at dusk is his,—complete and deep. 


For thee the bramble; thorns of vain debate 
Harrow the hundred furrows of thy brow; 
Sleep is not thine: the darkness has no balm 
For thy torn spirit. Deep into the night 

Thy feet that gain no guidance from the stars 
Press on, until before the silent tent 

Where deep and dreamlessly he lies asleep, 
You come with tired limbs to sink beside 

The ashes of his fire, and find them cold. 


—Robert Cameron Rogers. 


A Visit to Japan. 


BY THOMAS L. ELIOT, D.D. 


On a dull gray day, the last Sunday in March, Gen. 
W. W. Blackmar and wife and myself, piloted by Mr. 
Arthur Knapp, were ushered into one of the remarkable 
meetings of the Japanese Unitarian Association, their 
customary morning service. Upon the platform were 
the minister, Rev. Jitsunen Saji, and half a dozen of 
the leading lay-preachers of our movement. Abe and 
Murai, Col. Assoo, I think, also Hiroi, and Hirai were 
there. There were about two hundred and twenty-five 
men, mostly students, in the seats. Except ourselves 
and two or three of those on the platform, all wore the 
simple, sober Japanese dress. There was an air of in- 
tensity and of seriousness maintained through the entire 
two hours’ service. I attended six or eight more such 
services, and this high key was always held,—not a list- 
less attitude or face! ‘The devotional service was brief, 
but impressive,—a hymn by a choir, some Scripture, and 
a prayer. Later the famous Japanese national hymn 
was sung, standing, by the entire congregation, and sound- 
ing like one of the old Luther chorals, such as one hears 
in Ziirich and Berne. Saji then spoke for perhaps forty 
minutes. His theme was that ‘‘heaven is not a place, 
but a state of soul and of society.’’ He used the Osaka 
Exposition, in some way, as an illustration. His manner 
is undemonstrative, direct, and earnest, with an increas- 
ing emphasis and pointedness to the close. Abe, one of 
our very best men in character and ability, spoke in 
the same vein and manner, with special reference to the 
ideal commonwealth of justice, helpfulness, and right- 
eousness of life. At the close of every speaker’s words 
there is always a vigorous clapping of hands. There is 
a service of equal length every Sunday evening, but more 
of a platform meeting, and with a nearly equal attend- 
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ance,—and I was told that this method, both morning 
and evening, has been continued for the past five years, 
with steadily manifested interest. These services of 
Sunday are at present the main use to which the building 
is put, although open house is kept through the week, 
with offices, library, etc. 

Gen. Blackmar and myself were cordially introduced 
at this time as commissioners of the American Unitarian 
Association. At a later date (April 8, which happened 
to be the birthday of Buddha) we were tendered a public 
reception, at which there were exchanged formal ad- 
dresses. Gen. Blackmar spoke in a very appropriate 
way of the purposes of our visit, and made an impression 
by his words and manner of allusion to America: and to 
Japan, with his confidence and hope for the future of 
both nations and their mutual work for the world. Mr. 
Murai, who is a master of English and a graceful and 
eloquent speaker, acted as interpreter, and later made 
a felicitous address in English on the part of the Japanese 
Association. Then followed a social meeting, with re- 
freshments and personal introductions. 

I spent most of the next two weeks with Mr. Saichiro 
Kanda, the secretary of the Japanese Association, who 
is associated as minister with Mr. Saji in all the services. 
Mr. Kanda lived several years in San Francisco, and was 
a member of Mr. Horace Davis’s Bible class, and is a de- 
voted disciple of Dr. Stebbins. He brings to our work 
what might be expected of breadth and earnestness from 
the fellowship of the San Francisco church and the com- 
panionship of representative Unitarians like Mr. Davis 
and Charles A. Murdock. Mr. Kanda has also to a de- 
gree acquired the American point of view, and has a very 
full appreciation of the principles and methods of the 
Liberal Christian Church as it is with us and as it may 
be adapted to the Japanese mind. I shall never forget 
the many pleasant, earnest talks I had with him, as he 
took me to see the temples and parks and institutions of 
Tokyo, or guided through its maze of streets and intro- 
duced me and interpreted for my calls and errands. Mr. 
T. Hiroi also, who is professor of comparative religion in 
‘‘Soto Shin Daigakwun,”’ a flourishing Buddhist college, 
and who is an excellent speaker and writer of English, 
was my frequent companion and interpreter. He has 
a fine nature and well-trained mind, was a preacher for 
some time in one of the Evangelical native churches, and 
now is one of our most earnest and intelligent members. 
Mr. Hiroi hopes to come to America at no distant day, 
and I bespeak a warm welcome for him among our friends 
of the liberal faith. 

On April 5 I spoke at length to our Japanese friends, 
the hall being crowded and the platform filled by our 
representative workers. This is a novel. experience, 
speaking in an ‘‘unknown tongue,’”’ in fragmentary para- 
graphs, then pausing while the interpreter takes up the 
tale in Japanese and watching the eager faces as one’s 
words or meaning is conveyed to their minds. I never 
felt more deeply the vital worth and dynamic power of 
our Unitarian gospel than while I was trying to concen- 
trate and simplify its tremendous statements about an 
Everlasting Revelation and the reality of a divine nature 
in man, illustrated in the person and life of Jesus, and 
spoke to these eager questioning faces of a divine way of - 
living for man and men and for nations. I took for my 
text the Master’s words, ‘‘Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
and the Scripture was Abraham’s intercession for Sodom, 
—‘‘Peradventure there be ten righteous men.’’ After 
this service some twenty or thirty of us were invited to 
tiffin at a veaside restaurant, and just before the repast, 
which was entirely @ Ja Japanese, there were some most 
apt addresses in honor of the commissioners, setting 
forth the work and aspirations of religion in Japan. In 
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wrapped about the forest. 


the bright sunshine we were grouped about the entrance 
of ‘‘Yuiitsukwans,” Unity Hall, for a photograph, of 
which a copy has been sent to the rooms in Beacon 
Street. Easter Sunday, April 12, was another memo- 
rable day. I attended five religious services,—two of 
our own church, a Buddhist College celebration of its 
Twentieth Anniversary, the Union English Protestant 
service in the afternoon, and the evening Easter service 
of our Universalist brethren in the Kanda district. 

In a later article I hope to give the readers of the Regis- 
ter some of my impressions of the tendencies of religious 
thought in Japan and of the characteristics of our own 
Unitarian manifestation of it. I cannot close, however, 
without naming Col. Oliver Ellsworth Wood and his wife 
of the United States Legation, and their earnest helpful 
loyalty to our cause. They too hail from the San Fran- 
cisco church, and it would be difficult to overstate their 
kindness to me personally and the assistance they gave 
to all I came for or endeavored to see and do. 

PORTLAND, ORE. - 


A Late Autumn Walk. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is the pleasing perspective of a road through 
the woods. The pale sun lies across it in broad bands 
striped with the gray of shadowy tree trunks and branches. 


It curves gently, enticing you by its sinuosity, its win-- 


someness, as if it led not to the familiar valley, but to 
some unknown, unsuspected good. The strong, virile 
branches of pine and hemlock, so unobtrusive in gayer 
seasons, thrust theniselves forward with a kind of mas- 
culine assertiveness. They are still full of sap, and 
their balsamic odors mingle with the scent of dead leaves. 
We have had the death of summer: we have attended 
her funeral. But what remains in earth and air is so 
overflowing with zest and vigor we hardly miss her 
presence. 

There is a mental perspective that pieces out and 
complements the fact that lies before your eyes,— 
that perspective where fancy and thought issue long 
before the body has caught up with the flight of the 
soul. It is the region of the hippogriff, the centaur, and 
all those creatures, half of the air, half of earth, made 
of the shapes of clouds, the deceptions of vision, the 
illusions of the child mind that must be filling space with 
its own creations. 

But the road is inhabited, though it may seem quite 
solitary. It has for its populace squirrels, rabbits, 
stray dogs, and a considerable variety of birds, although 
bird season is supposed to be closed. A ridiculous little 
bundle of fluff and down of the wren species is actually 
conveying strands and bits of dried moss to a crevice 
in the wall of an old shed, as if contemplating nest- 
building. Such total ignorance of chronological knowl- 
edge as this little creature displays is pitiful. Its be- 
lated experiment is too close to the snow line to have 
any hope of success. The late migratory tribes start up 
from the bushes with a rush of wings. They have been 
hiding away from the gunners whose distant shots re- 
sound among the trees. In a hollow not far away are 
still clusters of bitter-sweet. The frost has opened its 
red walls, and they gleam out like a parcel of jewels. 

But the sober, prevailing ashen hue of the world is 
The leafless trees stand 
in a close conspiracy of silence, upstretching their rigid 
arins to the vague blue of the sky. The thoughts of 
childhood .come back as we tread the padding of pale 


brown leaves. Witches and were-wolves and especially 
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es, ae 
‘Indians begin to swarm in the fancy. ‘The ghost of 


the red man, if he lives anywhere, must haunt these dim, 
gray aisles. The picturesque figure in war paint and 
feathers, stealthy, alert, splendidly savage, was an essen- 
tial part of the great tracts of woodland over which 


-he once roamed. But as the forests have dwindled he 


has lost significance, and is fading from the imagination 
of American children. But fifty years ago he was a* 
vital part of the mental make-up of those who are now 
grandparents; but poor Lo in our time is a tame and 
squalid figure in cheap store clothes, and the babies no 
longer shiver with delicious dread of his appearance. 

The old folk-lore tales, so perennially dear and _ be- 
loved by successive generations of children, are many 
of them forest born. ‘The witchery of the wild wood 
is part of their essence. I must confess to having sought 
for fairy rings under old oak-trees quite late in life, and 
still I am fondly hoping on some specially good day to 
find one with the print of fairy shoon still glittering in 
dew and moonlight on the moss. The Babes in the 
Wood and Red Riding Hood are certainly part of the 
imaginative make-up of all well-regulated minds. ‘The 
children claim them, but they are no less the delight 
of mature years and of old age. I never see one of 
those pretty, mossy, fern-grown hummocks in the woods 
laced over with vines and tendrils, shaded by slender 
saplings or old oaks or pines, and watered and warmed 
by Nature’s hand, but I seem to see the babes lying there, 
clasped in each other’s arms; and it is easy to believe 
that robin redbreast does piously cover them with leaves 
and red berries. 

The children of nature who made these tender, pretty, 
old stories are very dear to us. We do not know their 
names nor when they lived: they are not embalmed 
in the anthologies. But our worldly wisdom vanishes 
before their humble pieties. They unite us with our 
restless, ‘uneasy hearts and consciences to that great 
centre of rest and peace that lies at the heart of the 
universe. ‘These humble poets of the people had a pro- 
found sense of the union of man with the external order. 
They felt the nearness and the kinship of nature, that 
there was somewhere a pulse that throbbed in unison 
with their own. The old-time lover fled to the forest to 
breathe his vows to the beloved one.’ He carved her 
name on the trunks of trees, and hung verses to her honor 
on the boughs. The forests, the uplands, savage moun- 
tains, and slow winding streams alone could furnish 
the sympathy he asked. 

Though we are continually told by the scientists that 
Nature has no feeling for human joy or sorrow, looks 
with the same indifference on a bloody corpse or a dead 
baby as on a happy, loving pair, still those old poets 
and idealists felt otherwise. They had a secret we do 
not seem to possess. How supremely ridiculous a mod- 
ern Orlando would look hanging sonnets on oaks and 
maples to a golfing and athletic Rosalind! 

But still profound emotion, despair, sorrow, love, does 
seek the solitude of the fields, and finds there the medicine 
for sick souls. Still Nature is the friend and helper 
ef simple folk, of children, of the feeble-minded, the 
poor and weak, those the world has shut away from its 
acceptance. They instinctively turn to the great friend, 
the universal democrat that loves all beings that come 
to it with trust and confidence. Here is a helper and 
companion whose intercourse has nothing wounding to 
self-respect, who brings no degrading comparisons, no 
sense of inferiority. Under the sky is the perfect republic. 
The savage and the civilized stand on equal footing, 
save that he who has the keenest eye, the fleetest foot, 
the body best equipped for hardship and endurance, is the 
ablest. All the inhabitants of this republic have a 
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kind of free masonry that in some rude sense makes 
them brother to the beast. 

But the higher appreciations come from profounder 
insight. We would if we could take with us on a country 
walk some of the great nature lovers who have inter- 
preted to us her mysteries and evoked her music. 
in the body, but in some mysterious way in spirit we 
evoke Thoreau, Richard Jeffries, Maurice de Guérin, 
the writer of ‘‘Obermann’’ (Senancour), and Amiel, 
the believing, the loving, the profoundly happy, and 
also the melancholy, weak of will,—suffering souls who 
have found the balm and solace of unsatisfied existence 
in what we call intercourse with nature,—the inter- 
course that can speak peace for a time, but has no finality, 
because man should quaff from these springs that he 
may go back braced and restrung for work among his 
kind. The spirits we evoke are hierarchs and poten- 
tates in this realm. Thoreau, the biting, caustic, heal- 
ing, and cleansing power, with the qualities of pungent 
bark and roots, the sweetness too of the sap as it flows 
from the sugar maple in April,—upon his garments he 
brings the odors of strange plants from swamp and re- 
mote thicket, those plants that flower and die unseen 
by any eyes but his. How his presence breathes of 
courage, resoluteness, tonic, and stimulating virtues, 
the heroism of a younger and braver race than ours, 
with a sturdy love of life that shames the puling com- 
plaints of sentimentalists and latter-day degenerates! 

The dreamy and impressionable soul of Richard Jef- 


fries inclines us toward the side of extreme idealism - 


embodied in him, for he was a harp on which all the 
influences of nature breathed out their harmonies. 
He vibrated and responded to every delicate and illu- 
sive touch, until like a Buddhist visionary he passed 
from sense and was lost in wonderful rainbow-hued 
fantasies, where the ultimate reality seemed to snatch 
him away out of the body, and transmute his substance 
into those fine airs that Ariel heard floating about in 
the upper regions of ether. But no less is he a homely, 
familiar, and true guide to those rustic sights, sounds, 
and sensations he loved with ardor. 

But in Guérin, who died so young he had not yet lost 
the impression of sunrise or brushed the dew from the 
trail, we find the exquisite poet of morning, who can 
bring us back to the sensation of our teens when the 
flight of birds, the shape and color of clouds, the cool- 
ness of the summer wind, the sheen in the gold-green 
waters of the brook, all caused a tingling and ecstatic 
happiness to our senses. He is the brother of Keats 
and Shelley, and, though humbler, not less loved by 
those who know him. 

But the tender, regretful tones of Senancour and 
Amiel come to mind like the sighing of a sea wind in the 
tops of pine-trees and the faint plaining of low waves 
upon the shore. Souls unsatisfied yet loving, pure and 
ardent, they found no power of adjustment to the world 
of men, and came to the arms of the old mother to be 
soothed and comforted for a powerlessness dispropor- 
tioned to a high intellectual and spiritual equipment. 
Like those who have great treasure in buried gold they 
found themselves still poor. But their plaints are 
melodious, their thoughts sing. We cannot do without 
them; for they answer to certain moods of the soul, and 
in a day of too great activity and energy give a touch 
of the contemplative life, without ulterior aim, that 
simply regards itself and seeks with sadness to find out 
the secret of being. 

The woodland road is both shadowy and bright. It 
has many phases. It is like life itself; and those who 
walk beside us unseen are noble company, and to be 
entreated gently. 
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The Church of the Future. 


In the ancient book it is promised that a day shall 
come when the young men shall see visions and the old 
men shall dream dreams. No special blessing is an- 
nounced for the middle-aged. Nevertheless, I too have 
my hopes of the possibilities of the future. Sometimes 
I think I see signs arising of a new church in the coming 
days, when we shall no longer be troubled about names 
whether Unitarian or even Christian,—a church built 
deep and wide on the foundations of human experience, 
in which the testimony of all souls will be welcomed, 
to which all workers for righteousness and truth will 
minister; a church strong in wisdom to harmonize the 
best knowledge with the finest religious instincts, strong 
in purpose to build up noble lives, animated by endeav- 
ors after whatsoever things are pure and lovely, honor- 
able and of good report; a church quickened by a deep 
human love))a love that: will be able to gather into its 
fellowship all the weary and worn, the feeble and de- 
spondent, ay, even the degraded, the lustful, the base; 
a church with a word of healing and help for every human 
ill, a word of consecration for every human energy. I 
shall not live to see that church, but only to know that 
it is there. It is being built already in a thousand ac- 
tivities, of which we are unconscious in the vast and 
multiform life around us. I can only pray that, when 
that church manifests itself, as it will, in vast uprisings 
of human thought and aspiration, our little community 
may be ready to take its place within it, willing to lose 
itself in the great cause of the progress of mankind.— 
Proj. J. Estlin Carpenter. 


The Gospel according to Mark. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


We saw in the previous paper the beginnings of gospel 
writing, in the attempt to have some written compen- 
dium of the gospel to meet the needs of the missionary 
work. We saw that the most important, if not the earli- 
est, of these writings was the ‘‘Collection of Jesus’ Say- 
ings,’ ascribed with probable right to Matthew. When 
this work was written we do not know, the most prob- 
able time, I think, being between 60 and 7o. We 
may be sure it was eagerly welcomed and extensively 
used, but at the same time it was felt to be not a com- 
plete presentation of the gospel. To that was essential 
something of Jesus’ life and deeds, his baptism, his temp- 
tation, his works of wonder and mercy, and especially 
his death and resurrection. Jesus was remaining long 
away: the need of fixing and preserving his message grew 
more pressing every day, and the demands of the mis- 
sionary work increased. Who first made good the lack 
in Matthew’s work by writing the deeds of Jesus we do 
not know, but the earliest such attempt preserved to 
us, if not the earliest written, was the gospel according 
to Mark, pretty much as it stands in our New Testa- 
ment. 

The same bishop Papias who told us about Matthew’s 
‘Collection of Sayings,” tells us about Mark’s transcript 
of the gospel. He writes, quoting John the presbyter, 
an older Christian teacher of whom we know very little. 
‘Mark, having been an interpreter of Peter, carefully 
wrote down whatever he remembered (not, however, in 
order), things either uttered or performed by the Mes- 
siah. For he did not hear the Lord, nor was he his fol- 
lower, but at a later time, as I said, followed Peter, who 
put forth his instructions according to the needs of the 
occasion, but not as if making an ordered account of the 


ories of Peter’s discourses. 
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Lord’s sayings, so that Mark did not go wrong in thus 
writing down some things as he remembered them. For 
he took pains about one thing, not to leave out any of 
the facts he had heard nor to make any false statement 
in recounting them.”’ 

That is very explicit and interesting testimony. Pa- 
pias, writing about 145, quotes from a presbyter of an 
earlier time, so that we trace the witness to Mark's 
work well back toward the year 100. Now Peter prob- 
ably perished in the persecution by Nero in the year 
64, and from many indications in Mark’s work it seems 
to have been written soon after the year 70. Just how 
the presbyter John some half-century later got his in- 
formation, as to Mark’s way of going to work, we of 
course do not know; but since the book itself bears out 
what he says we may believe that he had good sources 
of information, and gives us a substantially correct ac- 
count. Certainly the Galilean fisherman Peter, if he 
preached in countries outside Palestine,—as we have 
every reason to believe he did,—must have had inter- 
preters to put into Greek the Aramaic of his discourses. 
Clement of Alexandria tells us of a certain Glaukias who 
acted in this capacity for Peter. Mark—John Mark was 
his full name—was a young Christian of Jerusalem, per- 
haps converted by Peter’s preaching (Acts xii. 12). He 
seems to have been a cousin or nephew of Barnabas 
(Col. iv. 10), and joined him and Paul on their first mis- 
sionary trip (Acts xii. 25), deserting them, however, very 
soon (Acts xiii. 13). When Paul and Peter quarrelled 
at Antioch, Barnabas was on Peter’s side (Gal. ii. 13), 
and vowed that he would not accompany Paul on the 
next missionary trip unless Mark could go too. ‘To this 
Paul would not agree, since Mark had deserted them 
before. So Barnabas and Mark went off in one direction, 
Paul and Silas in another (Acts xv. 37-39). Both Mark 
and Barnabas afterward renewed their attachment to 
Paul, however, and Mark was with him during the Roman 
imprisonment (Col. iv. ro, Philemon xxiv.). In the time, 
perhaps ten years, between the quarrel and this impris- 
onment, Mark may well have been travelling with Peter, 
as his interpreter (1 Peter v. 13) calls him Peter’s ‘‘son.”’ 
It is interesting to remember here how Spurgeon preached 
in English with great effect in European cities, the whole 
sermon being translated to the audience by an inter- 
preter. Many similar instances might be cited. 

It is probable that Mark remained in Rome after the 
death of Peter and Paul there in 64, and some six or 
eight years later there wrote his version of the gospel. 
Of course he had followed Paul as well as Peter; but he 
had not been the interpreter of Paul, who himself spoke 
Greek. But, acting in that capacity for Peter, he had 
over and over again repeated the gospel account, now 
one part of it, now another, Peter adapting his discourses 
each time to the needs of his hearers. Much of it Mark 
must have known by heart, other parts were less familiar. 
He wrote as he remembered. There are gaps and omis- 
sions and mistakes of order. Chronological arrangement 
is lost sight of: often it is impossible to tell whether a 
series of events belongs all on one day or is spread over 
weeks. Yet the general succession of events in Mark 
is without doubt correct. It seems probable too that 
Mark had other sources of information besides his mem- 
He was almost certainly 
familiar with Matthew’s ‘‘Collection of Sayings.”’ 
Whether he quoted from it is doubtful, but he omits 
the great body of Jesus’ discourse as knowing that is 
already written. He does not pass by the Sermon on 
the Mount, for example, because he does not know it 
or does not consider it an essential part of the gospel, 
but because Matthew has recorded it. He will in general 
but give that half of the gospel which Matthew did not 
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give. Finally the style of the work in every particular 
corroborates what we have already learned. The author 
is plainly a Jew, yet in no narrow sense, and he is writing 
for Gentile readers. He explains Jewish customs, he 
translates Aramaic phrases. He uses many Latinisms 
and seems familiar with Roman life. The presbyter 
John then was evidently right. The author is John 
Mark of Jerusalem, companion of Paul, interpreter of 
Peter, writing from his memories and from written 
sources he knows the gospel as he understands it. His 
book and Matthew’s, each supplementing the other, be- 
come the authoritative records of the growing church, 
the most useful aid to the missionary’s labors. 

The question has been much discussed whether we 
have Mark’s work just as it came from his pen. Of 
course there is the multitude of small changes due to 
the long process of copying that lies between Mark’s 
manuscript and the oldest one we have, written nearly 
three hundred years later. But besides these a glance 
at the margin of your Revised Version will show you 
that xvi. 9-2e is not original according to the oldest 
manuscripts. The original ending, probably because it 
did not agree with the prevailing notions of the resurrec- 
tion appearances, was removed, and in place of it this 
ending attached to many copies. Other copies stop with 
verse 8, still others have a different ending. What orig- 
inally stood there we cannot now determine. Your 
Revised Version will tell you again that the passage on 
the woman taken in adultery (John vii. 53-viii. 11) is 
not original in its present place. From the style and 
character of the narrative it seems probable to many 
scholars that it was originally a part of Mark, standing 
perhaps after xii. 17. It fits well here, and makes the 
chronology of those last days much clearer. But we 
cannot be certain on this point. In any case we have 
Mark’s gospel substantially as he wrote it in Rome about 
the year 72. 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


Spiritual Life. 


What we can do is a small thing, but we can will and 
aspire to great things. Thus, if a man cannot be great, 
he can be good in will; and what he, with his whole heart 
and mind, love and desire, wills to be that without doubt 
he most truly is— John Tauler. 


Fd 


And all suffering at length conduces to the triumph 
of the victorious spirit, and opens to it a more glorious 
career in eternity. God is just! Throughout the crea- 
tion there is nothing wrong or unjust. Everything 
leads upward to a glorious end.—Zschokke. 


a 


The desire of knowledge God has planted naturally 
in us, as hunger is natural in our bodies, or the want 
of light in our eyes. And the eye is not a more certain 
indication that light is to be given than our desire to 
know divine things is that we shall be permitted to know 


them.—H. Bushnell. 
a 


The best things are nearest,—breath in your nostrils, 
light in your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before you. Then do not 
grasp at the stars, but do life’s plain, common work 
as it comes, certain that daily duties and daily bread 
are the sweetest things of life,—Selected. 
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Literature, 


THe History OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 
By Lorado Taft. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $6 net.—This extended 
survey of influences, tendencies, and actual 
accomplishment, in the field of art which 
is Mr. Taft’s own and whereof he is eminently 
qualified to speak, is marked by inclusive- 
ness of scope and broad-minded generosity 
of spirit, coupled with an artist’s sensitive 
enthusiasm for the beautiful. He divides 
the history of American plastic art into 
three periods, the first of which he limits 
approximately by the earliest known ef- 
forts at sculpture in this country and the 
year 1850. Very gracious are his studies 
of the isolated workers whose significant 
services to American art are here clearly 
recognized and made manifest. They were 
quickly followed by Greenough in Boston, 
Crawford in New York, and Powers in Cin- 
cinnati, who, together with certain minor 
workers of this period, are studied here with 
discriminating appreciation. The second pe- 
riod, beginning with the early fifties of the 
last century and ending of course with the 
year 1876, is designated as, on the whole, 
despite the years of the Civil War, a period 
of commercial activity and ideals, in which 
distinctive achievements were attained only 
in the work of a few strong spirits too indi- 
vidualistic to bow to the fashion of the 
times. Almost immediately after the Phil- 
adelphia Centennial, Italian influence gave 
way to Parisian accttracy on the technical 
side, while American sculptors began to 
dream of the dignity of true national expres- 
sion. Mr. Taft calls the roll down to workers 
of to-day, introducing comment and an- 
ecdotes that save every chapter from cata- 
logic dryness and paying his tribute of ex- 
planation or praise with a literary grace 
of expression that fits the subject, notably 
in such interpretations as that of the Adams 
Memorial by St. Gaudens. The handsome 
book includes twelve, full-page photograv- 
ures and more than a hundred other illus- 
trations, many of them full page. This is 
the first volume of a new series, which will 
bring together for the first time the ma- 
terials for a history of American art in its 
different departments of painting, illus- 
tration, architecture, music, and the drama, 
each written from the artist’s point of view. 
The series will be under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. John C. Van Dyke. 


THE DouBLE HARVEST, AND OTHER SER- 
mons. By J. W. Chadwick. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis Company.—Once each month Mr. 
Chadwick lays aside a sheaf of wheat, and 
at the end of the year gathers them up and 
presents them to the public. Nobody who 
knows the preacher has any doubt whatever 
concerning his opinions, political and theo- 
logical. He holds it to be the preacher’s 
duty to free his mind and conscience on all 
matters which deeply concern the welfare 
of the nation. What he thought of the 
policy of our late President in important 
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particulars was no secret to his congrega- 
tion or the general public; and yet, recog- 
nizing the fact that he did not carry with 
him all his neighbors and friends, he preached 
a sermon after the death of the President 
(the first in this book) which led through 
gloom up to the most tender sympathy and 
respect. He said that, if we now gave such 
titles, he might be called* ‘‘ William the 
Kind,” or ‘‘ William the Gracious,;”’ or “‘ Will- 
iam the Benign.” ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘these 
cordial praises fallso far short of the splendor 
of that admiration which many of you have 
regarded as his due that, if they should ap- 
pear disparagement to you, I should not 
think it strange.” This treatment of his 
subject hints at the secret of the loyalty 
which for nearly forty years has been mani- 
fested by the members of his congregation, 
all of whom have not been of his way of 
thinking. Two series of sermons are in- 
cluded in the volume, sixteen in all. The 
subjects include many themes very unlike 
each other, but all important somewhere in 
the conduct of life. Running through them 
all is a strain of idealism of a noble sort, 
which catches up and carries with it on a 
lower level a record of our times. Whether 
or not his hearers agree with all phases of 
his thought on passing events, which may 
become somewhat indifferent to them, they 
cannot listen long without being caught up 
in the wider sweep of his intellect, the charm 
of his literary matter and style leading up 
always to the heights of faith and, as in the 
last sermon on ‘“‘The Resurrection,” to the 
shining summit of hope. 


PIONEER SPANIARDS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
By William Henry Johnson. Boston; Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Johnson has 
given a successor to his interesting and val- 
uable book on The World’s Discoverers, thus 
continuing the historical studies which have 
been received with unusually warm approval 
by leading students and educators. The 
new volume is a series of historical sketches 
which, taken together, give a graphic ac- 
count of Spanish explorations in America 
and of the dramatic, heart-stirring lives of 
the explorers themselves, beginning with 
De Ojeda, an early companion of Columbus, 
and ending with the second conquest of 
Mexico. There is adventure enough here 
to furnish forth a dozen books for boys, and 
history enough to give most people a clearer 
comprehension than they now possess con- 
cerning the early achievements that won 
kingdoms for Spain and left traditions woven 
ever since into literature and romance. Mr. 
Johnson does not “write down” in order to 
gain the attention of young people, but the 
adventure and spirit of the tales must draw 
them by its inherent interest. The record 
is sad enough at times, but Mr. Johnson has 
wisely refrained from dwelling on the most 
painful features of conquest, concluding at 
the last that, while many individuals com- 
mitted acts of savage cruelty, the whole 
policy of Spain was to fit the Indians to 
share in the national life and to treat them 
kindly and educate them. Especially val- 


uable are the ancient maps, plans, and draw~ 
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ings with which the book is illustrated. An 
appendix gives in close and compact form 
much information concerning the story of 
ancient Mexico, including its social and re- 
ligious life. 


THE GoLpEN Wrinpows. By Laura E. 
Richards. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—There is nothing harder to write 
than a really good fable, judging by the fail- 
ures of those who have attempted it. Human 
nature resents the de te fabula unless the 
rapier thrust is so delicate that one does 
not know he is wounded until he sees the 
crimson stain and must accept its justice. 
Mrs. Richards pierces the hidden joints of 
one’s armor without mercy, but the deep 
wisdom of her thought is expressed in fan- 
cies so charming that one may read with 
delight, all the more for the personal appli- 
cations which each reader may make for 
himself. To begin with, every mother ought 
to read ‘About Angels” and “The Blind 
Mother” and ‘‘Go and Come” and ‘“‘A Matter 
of Importance’ and ‘‘The Apron String.” 
Then she ought to read aloud to her chil- 
dren-—not because they might otherwise 
misunderstand, but for pure happiness in 
the reading—‘‘The Pig Brother’ and ‘‘The 
Play Angel’ and “The Sailor Man” and 
“Two Ways” and “Child’s Play’’ and ‘‘The 
Cooky.’’ Not one of these can be spared, 
and then the book must be left where all 
the older members of the family will find 
it in turn; for there is something here for 
everybody. The thought of “The Desert’’ 
is practically like Olive Schreiner’s well- 
known allegory, but simpler. 


Famous ACTORS AND ACTRESSES IN THEIR 
Homes, By Gustav Kobbé. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $3 net.—In a handsome 
binding, and enriched with more than sixty 
illustrations from photographs, these chap- 
ters on famous actors and actresses, which 
first appeared as articles in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, make effective appeal to 
the holiday trade. Maude Adams, Ethel 
Barrymore, John Drew, William Gillette, 
Richard Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, Annie 
Russell, E. H. Sothern and his wife, Vir- 
ginia Harned, and Francis Wilson have each 
a chapter and several illustrations apiece, 
and there is also a chapter on the Lambs’ 
Club and another about the Players’ Club. 
The pages are crowded with personal de- 
tails of their home life and bright, unworn 
anecdotes of their habits and doings. Oc- 
casionally one wonders if an anecdote is 
literally authentic, as in the story of Mr. 
Sothern’s childhood, told on page 257, 
which has been credited to others. The 
descriptions never overstep the bounds of 
good taste, and the personal characteristics 
of these dramatic stars are set off with 
graphic touches that show them as they 
appear to the people who know them best — 
in private life. Te 
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the Children from Birth to Maturity. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.—This book 
bears the same relation to the ordinary 
memories and traditions of the household 
that a scientific book on cookery bears to 
the touch-and-go guess-work of the old- 
fashioned housewife. While we care very 
little for the scientific training of children, 
we care much for the help science has brought 
to young parents who are intelligent and 
conscientious in the care of their families. 
The book furnishes a beautiful present for 
young parents with their first child. It 
contains room for a few notes concerning 
ancestors, and then blanks for the record 
of all important events from birth to mar- 
riage. Blanks are provided for five children, 
sufficient for the ordinary American family. 
Blanks are provided for presents, diet, wean- 
ing, teething, weight, growth, autographs, 
early experiences, photographs, accidents, 
illnesses, education, etc. Such records con- 
scientiously kept by and by will afford data 
for men and women to use as the basis for 
scientific deductions. 


COMMENT OF RUSKIN ON THE DIVINA 
ComMEpIA. Compiled by George P. Hunt- 
ington. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Some of Ruskin’s comments on 
Dante have heen made familiar in Long- 
fellow’s notes; and now that all of them 
have been brought together within the 


‘compass of a single volume, with an intro- 


duction by Charles Eliot Norton, one won- 
ders that it was not done Jong ago, so in- 
teresting is the commentary they furnish 
to the poem. All such passages in Ruskin’s 


writings have been included, whether they: 


elucidate particular verses of its three di- 
visions or indicate special characteristics 


of Dante or enforce an argument or simply: 


afford poetic and historic illustration, After 
those selections in which Ruskin spoke of 
Dante, his interpreters, the source, inspira- 
tion, and especial characteristics of the 
Divina Commedia, the comments are grouped 
in three successive chapters, following the 
movement of the divisions. The book is 
a valuable addition to the volumes of Dante 
translation and literature which this firm 
has published. 


CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 
Francis Miltoun. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.60 net.—Eighty illustrations be- 
sides maps and diagrams assist the author 
of this study of the great Gothic cathedrals 
in making clear their characteristic features 
and architectural significance. He begins 
with Noyon, Leon, and Soissons as best 
representing the nurturing and development 
of the early Gothic in this country; considers 
then the eight great cathedrals of Paris, 
Beauvais, St. Denis, Amiens, Reims, Rouen, 


Chartres, and Le Mans as typifying the great-' 


est art expression of the Gothic builders as 
well as marking the most significant events 
of Church and State; includes a study of 
the interesting, though less consistent, 
churches of the Loire Valley which fall 
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A Few of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 


A remarkable Account of the First Case of Successful Instruction 
of a Blind Deaf Mute. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her. 


The story of Dr. SamuEL G. Howe’s efforts to reach the shut-in mind of Laura Bridg- 
man. By Maup Howe and Florence Howr Hatt. With portraits and other illustra- 
tions by JOHN ELLIoTr. Crown 8vo. 400 pages. $1.50 wef. Postpaid, $1.63. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, of Princeton, N.J., says: 


“The work of opening the gates of the prison of Laura Bridgman’s soul is one of the 
notable things of our century.” 


Laura E. Richards’ New Book, 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


Since her famous “Captain January,” Mrs. Richards has written nothing so fascinating as 
this book of forty-four exquisite fables, for old and young. 


““They charm by their simplicity and directness.””— “Brightly told and brimful of meaning.’’— PAz/a- 
New York Worid. delphia Telegraph. 


Handsomely illustrated and decorated. An ideal gift book. 12mo. $1.50 prepaid. 


“* One of the sweetest stories ever written.”’ 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through the minis- 
trations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child can understand it, but there is 
in it a thread of beauty and power which holds the attention of the adult reader for whom 
it was written. 

By FRANCES CHARLES, author of “In the Country God Forgot.” 
in color by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. $1.50. 


Dr. Hale’s Collection of Typical Ballads, 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY IN BALLADS 


By EpwarRD EVERETT HALE AND His CHILDREN. Small 8vo. 
In box, $2.00 met. 


Superbly illustrated 


Illustrated. 
(Postpaid, $2.15.) 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


(S- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 
page pamphlet 


Send for 
entitled 


The EMERSON 
CENTENNIAL 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Senator 
Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordon, Prof. 
Hugo Muensterberg, and others. It con- 
tains a portrait of Emerson and views of his 
home and scenes in Concord and vicinity. 
For 4 cents in stamps, to cover expense of 
mailing, a copy of this pamphlet will be 
sent FREE. The Concord Edition of Emer- 
son will bea series of small volumes, in large 
type,—ideal because of their convenient size. 
They will be handsomely printed and will con- 


tain many 
interesting A 28-PAGE 
PAMPHLET Free 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


... CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianiam. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


portraits 
and views. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sample page and full information, address 


For sale b pean 3 sent postpaid on 
receipt of aie by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


85 Fifth Ave., New York; 4 Park St., Boston 


IN APPLYING PLEASE MENTION THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER '' 
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within the limits prescribed; and then takes 
up in successive divisions the cathedrals of 
central France, east of Paris, Western Nor- 
mandy, and Brittany. The appendices con- 
tain much valuable information for those 
who desire to make a serious study of the 
subject, and will be found useful for refer- 
ence generally. 


THE LITTLE CHEVALIER. By Mrs. M. E.M. 
Davis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—This is one of the novels with his- 
torical setting and colonial complications 
which yet could not be spared. The early 
days in Louisiana, when the ties of interest 
that bound the colonists to France still held 
firmly, are full of romance; and Mrs. Davis, 
who lives in the heart of the old French 
quarter of New Orleans has known how to 
impart a present-day reality to these chroni- 
cles of them. Her hero is a brilliant young 
cavalier straight from court, who falls in love 
with the daughter of the French exile he 
has come to America to seek for no friendly 
purpose. The colonists, the Indians, the 
intrigue and mystery of certain chapters, 
and the personal charm of the leading char- 
acters set off a romantic plot, in which the 
power of the popular writer is felt at its 
best. Mrs. Davis is the wife of the editor 
of the New Orleans Picayune, and knows 
her home city and its characteristics thor- 
oughly. 


THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 
Julia DeW. Addison. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $2 net.—This second volume of the 
Galleries of Europe Series is primarily an 
admirable guidebook to the treasures of the 
Pitti Palace, widely inclusive of differing 
opinions expressed concerning its most 
famous paintings. Secondly, however, it 
provides excellent reading for the stay-at- 
homes who must content themselves with 
study of reproductions and will especially 
value the literary and historical setting 
which removes the book out of the class of 
ordinary guidebooks. After two chapters to 
establish the historical relations of Luca 
Pitti and his palace and the growth of the 
magnificent collection, the rooms are taken 
up in order, the pictures noted, and many 
of them illustrated by full-page plates in 
duogravure, and the text varied by anec- 
dotes, legends, and appreciative comment. 
The book is evidently written con amore, 
and shows not only familiarity with the 
pictures themselves, but with art and lit- 
erary criticism. 


By 


A DAUGHTER OF THE Ricw. By M. E. 
Waller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The verdict of young people gives 
this book a high place among those issued 
this season. The fun and frolic of certain 
chapters are contagious, as is proved when 
readers repeatedly laugh aloud as they turn 
its pages. The heroine is a lovable girl 
whose riches give her a certain fairy tale 
importance, but whose jolly comradeship 
with the delightful country children among 
whom she spends a happy summer prove 
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her a sensible, eager, every-day little girl 
after all. The children are all bright and 
well trained, and their methods of earning 
money and at the same time entertaining 
themselves brilliantly are described with 
spirit. There is a pretty love-story in the 
closing chapters. 


THE STORY OF THE GRAVELYS. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.20 net.-—This book for older girls is likely 
to set them thinking about certain ways in 
which a woman can really help her home 
and the community in which she lives, al- 
though the touches of seriousness do not 
hurt the development of the story nor the 
interest of the characters. The beloved, 
shrewd old grandmother with her determi- 
nation to “keep the family together,” the 
light-hearted Margaretta who learns that 
extravagance is not enjoyment, and eager 
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Betty with her plans for reforming River 
Street are able to discipline themselves and 
influence others for good; and the story of 
their doings is told with the humor and ani- 


mation which has distinguished earlier sto-. 


ries of this writer. 


THE Macic Forest. By Stewart Edward 
White. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—The forest in which the 
small hero of this story was lost was far 
better than a magic forest, and the story 
of what he saw and did there as interesting 
as any account of vanquished ogres and 
released princesses could possibly be. It 
seems entirely possible that a little fellow 
might be lost from a Pullman car in the 
manner here described and go through five 
months of similar experiences with the band 
of Indians who picked him up and took 
him along with them. Children will find 


“The best book for the use of teachers that has ever been issued.””— New Vork Observer. 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 


mentioned thereon, 


A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
Prices, $2.25 to 
Reference Editions of this Revised Bible, 


10.00. 
rices from $1.00 to $12.00 


Attractive Pocket Edition without references, §Oc., (postage roc. extra) fo $6.75 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent posthaid on receipt of price. 


Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York, 


Some of Lee & Shepard’s New Books 


The Best Possible Christmas Gifts 


A Handbook of Great Value 
DON’TS FOR MOTHERS 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 


paper, and bound in brown silk with brown edges and gold title. 


50 cents wet; postpaid, 55 cents. 


16mo, superbly printed in brown ink on high grade tinted linen 


128 pages. Price, 


These words are not the mere theorizing of a practised, well-known writer, as Mrs. Jackson is, but are reflected from 
the kind heart and quick brain of an intelligent, happy mother, conspicuously successful in the guidance of her children 


toward manhood and womanhood. 


SIX LEADING NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Following the Ball 

By A.T. Duptey. Price, $1.00 e¢; postpaid, $1.10. 
Recommended by John S. Cranston, head coach at Har- 

vard, as the best football story ever written. Also a story 

of the development ef fine manly character. 


Young Heroes of Wire and Rail 


By See Mitton Kerr. Price, $1.00 met; postpaid, 
1.10. 
Nineteen wonderfully vivid stories of heroism of young 


men in railroad life. ill interest any one. 


Joe’s Signal Code 

By W. Reirr Hesser. Price, $1.00 met; postpaid, $4.10, 
The story of a ship in the Pacific Ocean, its loss and 

rescue. Worth an entire list of ordinary juveniles for the 

amount of scientific and mechanical information it gives 

while being a thrilling story. 


Joy Bells. A Story of Quinnebasset. 
By Sorurz May. Price, $1.00 we? ; postpaid, $1.10. 
No description can add to the mere statement that 
tote May”’ has at last written another Quinnebasset 
ory. 
Helen Grant’s Schooldays 
By Amanpa M. Douctas. Price, $1.00 et; postpaid, 
1.10. 
A most excellent story of school life for girls of four- 


teen and upwards, by one of America’s most popular 
writers. 


Randy and Prue 


By Amy Brooks. be i eB. 

Every one has ceme to know the uti: a 
Books. always entertaining and in the best of go 
taste. 


These are but a few of the largest and most carefully chosen list of new books for young people offered by any 
house in this country 


Sold by every Bookseller. 


Send for our complete Catalogue 


LEE @ SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, 80 cents et; postpaid, 88 cents. 
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the ending unsatisfactory in so far as the 
boy is afterward in doubt about the real- 
ity of what happened to him and his elders 
incredulous and mystified. They will have 
no doubt themselves in the matter. 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND Boys, 
TANGLEWOOD TaLEs. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Each with twelve colored illus- 
trations by H. Granville Fell. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50 each.—Those volumes, uni- 
form in style and binding, are beautiful 
specimens of book making, worthy of the 
author and of the children, who for many 
years to come will be charmed by Haw- 
thorne’s fresh rendering of the immortal 
tales which have come down to us from the 
youth of the world. These books are for 
holiday gifts in homes where excellence in 


the subject-matter and skilful handicraft | 


in the publication of them are appreciated. 


JANE AND JOHN. By Elizabeth Polhemus. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.— 
“Jane and “John” do not seem like story- 
book children at all, and are such natural, 
human, funny little things that their author 
must have known them in real life or others 
just like them. What the Christian Regis- 
ter thinks of the story of their adventures is 
indicated in the fact that some of these chap- 
ters have been already copied into the col- 
umns of the Home Department, taken from 
the Sunday School Times or Christian Work 
and the Evangelist, and thus “Polly Wog” 
and “‘Peter Post’’ have been already intro- 
duced to our young readers. If all children 
cannot have such good times as ‘‘John’’ and 
“Jane” did, it is at least something to read 
about them and perhaps invent new games 
and occupations from theirs. 


A ToucH oF SUN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mary Hallock Foote. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50——No prejudice 
against volumes of short stories is likely 
to interfere with the sales of Mrs. Foote’s 
new book. She has been a favorite writer 
too long for that. Her stories renew the 
impression of fresh vitality and unforced 
development of incident. Three of the four 
are love-stories with happy endings, breezy 
with their Western atmosphere and entirely 
modern in their outlook. The fourth is 
slighter than the others, and rather a study 
than a storv. 


THE RED PoacuER. By Suemas Mac- 
Manus. New York; Funk & Wagnalls. 
75 cents.—For four years in succession the 
Red Poacher shot boldly over the Meena. 
valla estate, giving the lawful owners not 
the ghost of a show to bag their own game. 
The cleverness of the ruses by which he 
evades their vigilance, using a different trick 
every time, is so amusing that the reader 
cannot feel properly grieved at his success, 
unlawful though it be. These are Irish 
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ror 


REBECCA 


THE 


By JOHN FISKE. 


worst. $2.00 net 


“ For 


$1.25 net. 


the rich and rare manner of the author. 
#1.00 net. 


Transcript. 
50 cents net, 


GIFT BOOKS 


Send to the Publishers for Ilustrated Holiday Bulletin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAYS 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


_ “A nicer, jollier girl neyer entered the pages of fiction. A brighter, sweeter, sun- 
nier story one could hardly imagine.’— The /uterior. 


$1.25 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES 


Illustrated Edition 


“ The work has been beautifully reissued in two volumes with a wealth of illustration, 
adding immensely to the understanding of the period and the narrative.””— The 7 


Two vols. 


ation, 


$38.00 


THE BEAUTY OF WISDOM 
By Rev. JAMES DE NORMANDIE 


A valuable collection of passages, gathered from the Bible and all the best literature, 
for daily readings. It is a book which will revive an interest in some form of family 


Postpaid, #2.18 


THE GENTLE READER 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


enuine humor, graceful wit, and a style full of subtle allusiveness there has 
been nothing published for years like these essays.’”’— Chicago Post. 


Postpaid, $1.37 


PONKAPOG PAPERS 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


A book made up of a delicious mixture of wit and wisdom, anecdote and epigram, in 


Postpaid, $1.07 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


“A sincere, eloquent tribute to the mission and labors of a great soul.”— Boston 


Postpaid, 55 cents 


BOOKS, 
BOOKLETS, 
MOTTO-CARDS, 
FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


CATALOGUE 
SENT 

ON 
REQUEST. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, - - = Boston, Mass 


Where American Inde- 
pendence Began. 


By DANIEL MUNRO WILSON. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


Contents.— Preface to Second Edition Illustrating 
Further the Origin and Scope of Independence; Freedom’s 
Heirs and Heritage; License Before Liberty; Liberty 
Checked; Judith and Joanna; The Great Advocate of In- 
dependence, John Adams; The Puritan President, John 

uincy Adams; Charles Francis Adams and the War for 
the Union; The Colonial Colonels; Dorothy Q. and 
Other Devons Tutor Flynt; Perambulation of yp Pe 
The Hancock Burying-Ground; Names on Grave Stones; 
Revolutionary Soldiers. 


Sixty-five Fine Illustrations. 
Large Crown. 8vo. 358 pages. $2.25 net. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 OENTS 


stories in which the native humor of the | Houghton, Miffiln & Co., Boston and New York | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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soil is well to the fore. They gain in rich- 
ness and originality of expression in being 
told as from the mouth of one of the Irish 
game-keepers who was tricked. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE DUCHESS. By 
Frances Charles. Boston; Little, Brown & 
Co.—Although this book is less important 
in scope and aim than the author’s novels, 
it shows a consistency and grace of style 
that puts it ahead of them in point of charm. 
It is the story of a little girl and her young, 
pleasure-loving, rather neglectful mother, 
who is, however, sound and true at heart. 
The story of their growing intimacy is re- 
lated somewhat after the fashion of Mrs. 
Burnett. The book is illustrated in color 
from drawings by I. H. Caliga. 


Picture-books. 


The device of supplying words by tiny 
pictures gives a somewhat complicated ap- 
pearance to the pages of A Bunch of Keys, 
in which the stories are written by Margaret 
Johnson and the illustrations are by Jessie 
Walcott. This makes the reading of the 
tales a long-drawn-out occupation, but it 
is a plan which seems to have succeeded in 
children’s magazines. Each member of 
the Key family contributes a story, because 
the children have ‘‘read up all the books” 
and want a new one of their own. It is 
intended for the very little ones. (EK. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1 net.) 

In Gnome Man's Land consists of a series 
of verses which describe the visit of a small 
boy to the underground world, or the Veg- 
etable Kingdom. He finds that the vegeta- 
bles have troubles of their own, which they 
lighten with various amusements and en- 
tertainments. Their highest compliment for 
Willie is to say that he looks like a radish. 
O. H. von Gottschalk has illustrated his 
own verses. (Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
75 cents.) 

In The Children’s Animal Book ($1.50) 
ten large and gayly colored prints of animals 
mounted on boards are bound together. 
Five verses of explanation appear on the 
first inside cover, and after that the pictures 
are uninterrupted by text. They are all 
farm-yard friends, and no name of poet or 
artist appears; but the book is published in 
London by Ernest Nister and in America 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. Other picture-books 
issued by the same publishing house are 
Soldiers of the World (50 cents), which shows 
the troops of different nations in their na- 
tional costumes. The Book of Cats and 
the Book of Bunnies (25 cents each) include 
full-page illustrations in colors and clever 
descriptive verses not beyond the compre- 
hension of graduates from Mother Goose. 
Especially fascinating. is The Model Book 
of Dolls (50 cents) which contains a series 
of six paper dolls for cutting out, each pro- 
vided with an elaborate wardrobe.’ Full 
instructions are given. This will please 
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Uniform in style and arran 
other 


com 


Following the Deer, met . 


LIAM J.LONG 


A Little Brother 
to the Bear 


land other ae 
(Animal Studies - 


1A NEW BOOK OF ENTIRELY NEW MATERIAL 


holiday becke phtob heave 

So one nacaasenl denicaeioc anaemia 
Large Sq. 12mo. # Cover stamped in gold. o 310 pages # $2LS5B ast 
OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


School of the Woods, net $1.50 
1.25 


Ginn @ Company, Publishers, Boston 
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Beasts of the Field . . 


Fowls of the Air 17S 


NEW TRACTS. 


{S GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 
By ReEv. Minor J. SavaGE, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142, 


The question of duty in general, and its specific 
application to church attendance. 


ACCEPTING LIFE’S LIMITATIONS 


By Rev. JOHN DuMonT REID. 
4th Series. No. 143. 


Personal adjustment to outward circumstance, 
its trial and its blessing. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 
4th Series. No. 144. 


Culture comes through the very drudgery of 
the commonplace and uncomfortable things of 
life. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publigation Department 


An Ideal Christmas Gift for Unitarians 


WILLIAM 
ELLERY 
CHANNING 


By 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


“ Mr. Chadwick has given us one of the 
best written and most luminous biographies 
in the English tongue.” 


“Tt is a noble and a notable book. If 
one wants a Life of Channing written with 
candor, yet with warmth, with discrimination, 
yet with sympathy, here it is."— Zhe Chris- 
tian Register. 


Postpaid, $1.88 
At all Bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


$7.75 net. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | th¢ Writings of Jamzs FREEMAN CLARKE, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


$1.00. 
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little girls; and for their brothers there is 
The Model Book of Soldiers (50 cents) with 
which a youngster may fit himself out com- 
panies of cavalry, infantry, and sharp- 
shooters. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. send out a bewilder- 
ing variety of attractive calendars and Christ- 
mas cards, highly suggestive of the holiday 
season which is now close upon us. As a 
whole they seem to be more moderate in 
size, and if less sumptuous in the use of 
satin panels, silken tassels, and the like than 
last year, they are not therefore the less 
desirable. A new feature is the suspension 
of the calendar proper from an illustrated 
card in a way that it may be easily removed 
when its time has passed. One such card 
(60 cents) exhibits one of the Raphael Holy 
Families, and another, called ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis’” ($1.50), is illuminated with figures 
from Fra Angelico, and the pendent calendar 
has a medallion of the Madonna della Sedia. 
The selections for ‘“The Quiet Room’ cal- 
endar ($1) are carefully chosen from Whit- 
tier, Van Dyke, and other writers, and ‘‘The 
Secret of Happiness” ($1.25) follows the same 
plan, with shorter extracts. In the well- 
known form which presents selections from 
an author’s works for every day in the year 
are the Phillips Brooks and Robert Louis 
Stevenson calendars, their literary treasures 
carefully hidden under illuminated outside 
leaves. ‘“‘Old Time Memories’ (50 cents) 
is a calendar designed especially to delight 
children, and its gay scenes are appropriately 
arranged for each successive month. ‘The 
Little Lovers’’ calendar (25) cents has a de- 
cidedly Japanese effect, and ‘Our Babies 
Calendar” (50 cents) shows attractive child 
figures done in blue and white. Besides 
these a host of small calendars may be had 
for 25, 15, and even 10 cents each, quite as 
artistic as any of the larger ones. Several 
of the drop calendars are bright with holly 
berries and child faces. A series of large, 
single illuminated cards bear suggestive pas- 
sages from writers who have helped their 
fellows to live in the spirit. Among book- 
lets we notice settings of Phillips Brooks’s 
Christmas poem, ‘‘O Little Town of Beth- 
Ichem,”’ single poems of Tennyson, Steven- 
son, and others, and still another series in- 
cludes great passages from the Bible. Nov- 
elties of the season are tiny Christmas boxes 
in which a four-leaf clover lies cunningly 
hidden. They are quite large enough to 
contain a gold coin on occasion. 


Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Richards’ book of short stories for 
girls is entitled The Green Satin Gown, and 
consists of seven short tales of which the 
leading one gives the title to the book. 


The Jones Readers, which, although re- 
cently published, have already received high 
commendation from leading educators and 
thinkers, are published by Edwin Ginn & Co. 
of Boston, . 
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% Some Christmas Suggestions 


Any of the books below will be sent ‘‘on approval” for examination, with trans- 
portation charges prepaid, promptly upon request. See application form below. 
No obligation to purchase is thereby incurred. We wish you to see the books. 


EVENTS AND ANNIVERSARIES 


A Calendar for Unitarians, together with 
Twelve Red-letter Days in Unitarian History 


51 pp. Printedin two colors. 52 cents delivered. 


A record in chronological order of important events and dates in Unitarian history, quotations from Unitarian 
writers, and concise descriptions of epoch-making days in Unitarian development. Good for use in any year. 


The Gall of the Twentieth Century Apples of Gold 


I2mo0. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


12mo. 80 pp. 87 cents delivered. 


An outline of the work of the zoth Century, and of the 
character of the men required for its tasks. 


By CLARA BANCROFT BEAT EY. 


12m0. 211 pp. $1.10 delivered. 


A book of selected verse, containing some of the 
choicest poems in the language. 


Out of Nazareth 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, 
$1.33 delivered. 


The Principles r the 
Founders 


By EDWIN D, MEAD, 
16mo. 74 pp. 55 cents delivered. 


An oration setting forth the high 
ideals which should be the guiding 
stars of our great Republic. 


The Understanding Heart 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, 


16mo. 


187 pp. $1.09 delivered. 12mo. 378 pp. 


A sympathetic and appreciative 
examination of the essential princi- 
ples of the religion of Jesus. 


A survey of the changes which 
must come about if organized re- 
ligion is to hold its own. 


The Founder of 


Pioneers of Religious | The Influence of | Religious Freedom in 


Christendom Liberty in America Emerson American Education 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, § gyvo. 306 pp. —$x.66. By EDWIN D. MEAD. By JOSEPH H.CROOKER 
izmo. 56 pp. 54 cents. 1zmo. 304 pp. f1.32. 1zmo. 216 pp. $1.10. 


Eleven great advocates 
of religious freedom and 
their principles. 


A research into the status 
of present-day religious 
education. 


A capable and satisfying 
treatment of Emerson as 
a spiritual force. 


A noted historian’s view 
of the character and mis- 
sion of Jesus. 


A. U. A.—Please send me ‘‘on approval’? such of the above books as I have marked 
with a cross, to be remitted for by me if found satisfactory, otherwise returned. 
Also, forward such volumes on outright purchase as I have marked with a circle, 
for which I enclose................... herewith. 


(Simied )meaemee esata oes: o0.s.- gccsvveds coef eee Address Altes .ahG Xs 


Complete Catalogue 
of A. U, A. books 
on application. & 


An Art Bulletin of 
new books upon 
request, 2% we 


PUBLICATION DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE 


American Unitarian Associalion 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS ‘Thai Parker to a Young Man. 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons | This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for | Xegéster in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 


, F * 5 been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
¢ 1, 4 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mai forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 


religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Now ready: 
1. The Infinity of Man. 
2. A Positive Religion. 
Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street = - « - Boston | 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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The Moon Train. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


A train comes nightly from the east 
Across the curving sky. 

Its headlight is the big round moon, 
Its smoke, the clouds close by. 


Those clouds of smoke conceal the train 
[ long to have appear ; 

I watch the brilliant, brilliant light 
That makes the path so clear. 


The little sparks of stars fly out 
Along the moon train’s way ; 

I’d like to hear the engine puff 
And some bright night, I may. 


I’d like to see the passengers ; 
Perhaps a boy like me 

Rides on the train to China, now, 
But, oh! I cannot see. 


The splendid headlight blinds my eyes, 
The train seems but to creep ; 

And long before it reaches here, 
In bed I’m fast asleep. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


Abraham Lincoln as a Little Girl 
saw him. 


BY He MF: 


I was in Washington, staying at Willard’s 
Hotel with my father and mother and three 
little brothers, when Mr. Lincoln arrived 
there on the 23d of February, 1861. 

I remember hanging over the banisters 
among a group of children and nurses to 
catch a glimpse of the tall, awkward man 
who, they told me, was the new President; 
and afterward I resented so violently the 
unkind criticisms of a little Southern friend 
that we had to be separated and finally 
borne off weeping. 

Owing to a habit I had of standing close 
to my father’s elbow while he and his friends 
talked, I had gathered that this new great 
man was one who had an especially great 
and difficult task before him; and I was re- 
joiced and somewhat awed to learn that I 
was to be allowed to go down into the parlor 
the following evening when a reception was 
to be held. The little boys were envious 
of my promotion, at least I inferred as much 
from the remarks they made while Trudi 
was curling my hair and tying my blue 
sash; but I paid no attention to them and 
was very serious and full of dignity. When 
mamma was ready, I slipped my hand 
into hers, and walked demurely down the 
long corridor leading to the parlors. I 
remember that Virgie, my opponent of the 
day before, was lurking in a doorway to 
insult me as I passed; but I held my head 
very high and refused to see her. 

“He is our President, isn’t he, mamma?’’ 


I said. And mamma said, ‘‘Yes.’’ 
Mrs. Lincoln and her sister, who had 
accompanied her to Washington, were 


standing in a line with the President; and 
as he had drawn a little apart, talking ear- 
nestly with a group of the Republican Sen- 
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the gathering, my eyes were drawn first to 
them, Very likely remarks I heard then 
or afterward have tinged my recollections, 
but it seems to me that I thought them stiff 
and ijl at ease and dressed oddly in heavy 
velvet brocaded silks of the same pattern,— 
a noticeable one, but of different colors,— 
Mrs. Lincoln in blue and her sister, who was 
taller, in dark red. The two ladies took 
my proffered hand, as my mother presented 
me, and dropped it again limply, apparently 
having no time to waste on children; but it 
mattered not at all to me, for my head was 
thrown back and my gaze riveted on the 
kind dark face with rugged features and 
sad, deep-set eyes which towered above me. 
In a moment more the towering head had 
bent toward me, and Mr. Lincoln lifted me 
in his arms, and, holding me while I gazed 
gravely into his eyes, kissed me. Then he 
set me down, smiling, and saying, as if in 
apology, “I always kiss little girls.”’ 

But he still held my hand, and so entirely 
had I been won that I would gladly have 
stayed by him the rest of the evening. It 
was a comfort, when I was drawn reluctantly 
away, to feel that my new friend was not 
too busy with the men who were eagerly 
crowding about him to remember to give 
the little clinging hand a parting squeeze. 

I was allowed no more public appearances 
and had only glimpses of my President—- 
I no longer said ‘‘our’’-—until the night of 
the Inauguration Ball. I don’t know how 
it happened that I was allowed to attend 
that function; but go I did, and had the 
unspeakable delight of hearing the kind 
voice, which did not sound harsh to my 
ears, say, ‘‘Why this is my little old friend!” 
while the lank form bowed as if on hinges 
above my curls, in deference, as I thought, 
to the splendors of my party dress. 

Mrs. Lincoln wore a low-necked, short- 
sleeved gown, and seemed less attractive 
pethaps because, standing near her, so beau- 
tiful that she drew all eyes, was Mrs. Stephen 
A. Douglas. I gazed at that lovely oval 
face with deep devotion,—she’was the image 
of my favorite Madonna,—and was rewarded 
by a beaming smile of recognition. 

Another lady, who seemed to me a sort 
of fairy floating about the ball-room on 
her wave of crinoline crested with tulle, and 
wearing by way of a crown a wreath of full- 
blown roses, was Madame Bouligny. 

I remember vaguely imy interest in find- 
ing a little girl like myself at this grown-up 
function,—the daughter of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams,—and our peering at each 
other curiously around the white satin and 
amethysts of her mother. But the real joy 
of the evening lay in the fact that my Presi- 
dent remembered me: that was something 
not to be forgotten. 

A few weeks later my grandfather came 
to visit us, and prevailed upon my mother 
to let him take not only myself, but my 
two little brothers to one of the President’s 
levees. There was a great crowd. As I 
was with my aunt in the ladies’ dressing- 


ators and members who made up most of|room, I escaped the worst of it, and Lionel 
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was so small, only five years old, that grand- 
father could easily carry him; but poor 
Oliver was half-suffocated and might have 
been seriously injured if a quick-witted man 
in the crowd had not lifted him up above 
his head and given the word to hand him 
on to the ladies’ dressing-room. Standing 
near the door of that room, I watched his 
progress down the long hall over the heads 
of the closely packed men, now head first, 
now feet, but always smiling, however he 
was tossed about. He told me that in spite 
of himself he gave more than one epauletted 
and gold-laced general a rousing kick; but 
when his victim found who his assailant 
was he was greeted with a cheery, ‘‘Oh, it’s 
you, is it?’ and good-naturedly passed along. 

I despaired of seeing my President that 
day, but after a while I did. It seemed to 
me that he looked very tired, child as I was 
I noticed it; but he did not forget to smile 
on his little friend. 

We children were passed behind the re- 
ceiving line into the Blue Room where we 
found Mr. Douglas, who tempted us to a 
frolic, calling my beautiful Mrs. Douglas 
in to see us. That delightful old gentle- 
man, Mr. Francis P. Blair, who was an old 
{friend and had dubbed my younger brother 
“Puck,” was there also, and we enjoyed 
our new experience greatly. Finally Lionel 
was tired, and spying grandfather beyond 
the moving line of people he started to reach 
him, and, taking advantage of the first 
opening that offered in the closely packed 
ranks, emerged on hands and knees between 
the feet of the President whose long legs 
might easily have seemed to so small a boy 
those of the Colossus of Rhodes. Mr. Lin- 
coln, who had been shaking hands for two 
long hours, must have been very tired; but 
he laughed, picked Lionel up, and set him 
on his feet, crying, ‘‘Well done, Puck!’ 
while grandfather made haste to the rescue 
and, gathering th> rest of us together, took 
us safely home. 

Shortly after this we left Washington, 
and I never again saw my dear President. 


Mary Jane’s Dilemma. 


Mary Jane numbered among her intimate 
friends the drivers of all the milk-wagons 
that came over on the earliest ferry-boat 
to Cortlandt Street. She had first appeared 
to them one morning suddenly from no- 
where, a painfully thin, far from beautiful, 
yellow kitten. Still, according to Mr. Bran- 
igan, whose wagon stood at the head of the 
long line, “‘she had the making of a foine 
animal.’’ Whether she understood this re- 
mark or not, the kitten promptly replied 
with a hungry “‘mew.” 

“You have the right of it, Mary Jane,” 
said Mr. Branigan politely. “‘You’ll never 
grow without something to eat.” And he 
proceeded to give ‘‘Mary Jane” a drink of 
milk, which she promptly accepted. P| 

Wishing to appear strictly impartial, Mary 
Jane proceeded from cart to cart, and was 
treated to a glass by each gentleman she 


‘ 
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approached. When the boat ran into the 
slip on the New York side, Mary Jane was 
the first to land. 

The next day, considerably to Mr. Brani- 
gan’s astonishment, he was roused from a 
doze on his high seat by the voice of Mary 
Jane. This time his wagon chanced to be 
in the middle of the line, but Mary Jane 
apparently considered it only vourteous to 
give him the preference and to pay her first 
call on him. Mr. Branigan was easily flat- 
tered. Mary Jane’s polite recognition of a 
former kindness procured for her a large 
tin of milk. 

From that time until the accident about 
to be related Mary Jane never failed to ap- 
pear with the utmost regularity, She 
never made a mistake about the boat. Rain 
or shine, she arrived at.the New York side 
every morning, and sailed away triumphantly 
for New Jersey, where her friends embarked. 
This sail before breakfast gave her ladyship 
an excellent appetite. As a consequence 
she fulfilled Mr. Branigan’s prophecy: she 
became well grown and fat. 

For nearly a year Mary Jane was a regu- 
lar passenger. Then one morning, to the 
astonishment of all her friends, having 
boarded the boat as usual in New York, she 
jumped off on the New Jersey side,—a thing 
she had never before been known to do. 
What could it mean? Was Mary Jane by 
chance seized with a desire to see the world? 
Could it be that she had had a fit? 

Mr. Branigan declined to receive’ either 
idea with favor. He was greatly puzzled. 
But when the next day and the next and 
still the next did not bring his friend back, 
Mr. Branigan was troubled. He was certain 
that Mary Jane had met a violent death. 

But one morning, two weeks or more 
after her disappearance, Mr. Branigan, who 
for lack of something better to do had taken 
to dozing on the seat of his wagon, was 
awakened by a glad shout. There stood 
Mary Jane, and in her mouth a small furry 
ball that proved to be a kitten. Mary Jane 
wasn’t at all proud, you may be sure. She 
consented to part with her burden for a few 
minutes, while she eagerly lapped the milk 
which was set before her. But to the aston- 
ishment of her friends, she refused to land 
at New York. In vain Mr. Branigan urged. 
Mary Jane replied as well as she could with 
her mouth full of kitten that she really could 
not. But she didn’t seem happy. 

The next day the performance was re- 
peated. On the third day Mr. Branigan 
waited until Mary Jane was busy with her 
milk to pick up the little kitten. 

“Be careful, oh, be careful!’ said Mary 
Jane uneasily. 

“Don’t you fret, sister,’ 
gan. ‘I’ve five of me own.” 

When he had once more set the kitten 
down, and Mary Jane had licked it all over 
to make quite sure it was unharmed, Mr. 
Branigan laughed loud and long. 

“We're a set of stupids!’’ he remarked. 
“Here’s Mary Jane, a good New Yorker. 
‘She happens to have a family born in Jersey, 


, 


said Mr. Brani- 
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and she’s trying to get them back to her 
old home. She’s brought a different kitten 
each morning, and we haven’t been able to 
take a hint.” 

The next morning Mr. Branigan, having 
left his team temporarily in charge of one 
of his mates, watched until he saw Mary 
Jane crawl out from under a tool-house near 
the wharf. Having conversed with her 
for a few moments in an undertone, that 
gentleman crawled on all fours underneath 
the tool-house, to back out a few seconds 
later with a hat full of kittens. That day 
Mary Jane and her entire family moved back 
on the seat of Mr. Branigan’s wagon to the 
great metropolis-—Henry Dick, in Youth's 
Companion. 


What Dolls think. 


It is true we’re stuffed with sawdust 
And can never learn to walk; 

It is true we have no organs 
And can never learn to talk ; 

It is true we’re only dollies 
And dollies must remain, 

But we’re free from faults and follies 
That might cause our mammas pain. 


Can you tell us when you ever 
Saw our faces spoiled with frowns? 
And we’re sure you zever heard us 
Make a fuss about our gowns ! 
Then we do not tease the kitty, 
We are always kind in play ; 
And we think ’twould be a pity 
For a doll to disobey ! 


When the parlor clock strikes seven, 
Not a fretful word is said, 
As our little mammas tell us 
It is time to go to bed. 
So you see, though we are dollies 
And dollies must remain, 
We are free from faults and follies 
That might cause our mammas pain. 
—Helen A. Walker, in Little Men and Women. 


Conundrums. 


What does a cat have that no other ani- 
mal has? Kittens. 

What is the diflerence between a bank- 
rupt and a feather-bed? One is hard up and 
the other is soft down. 

Which animal travels with the most and 
which with the least luggage? The ele- 
phant the most, because he never travels 
without his trunk. The fox and the cock 
the least, because they have only one brush 
and comb between them, 

What is that which comes with a coach, 
goes with a coach, is of no use whatever 
to the coach, and yet the coach cannot go 
without it? Noise. 

Why is an old man like a dog's tail? 
cause they are both in firm. 

What is the most afflicted part of a house? 
The window, because it is full of panes 
(pains); and who has not seen more than 
one window blind ? 

Why is Westminster Abbey like a fire- 
place? It contains the ashes of the grate 
(great). 

Why is a beehive like a bad potato? A 
beehive is a bee-holder, a beholder is a spec- 
tator, and a specked ’tater is a bad ’tater. 

If a farmer can raise 250 bushels of corn 


Be- 
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|in dry weather, what can he raise in wet 
weather? An umbrella. 

What is the strongest day in the week? 
Sunday, because all the rest are week (weak) 
days. 

How can you divide fourteen apples 
equally between nine boys if four of the 
apples are very sinall? By making them 
into sauce. 

If the man on the front of an ice-cart 
weighs 139 pounds, what does the man on 
the back weigh? The ice. 

What is it that looks like a cat, walks like 
a cat, but isn’t a cat? A kitten.—Christhan 
Endeavor W orld. 


Try It. 


Take any number of three figures, having 
the last figure less by two at least than the 
first of the three. Invert them, as, for in- 
stance, change 921 to 129, or 632 to 236, 
and subtract the inverted lesser number. 
Invert the remainder, and add. Whatever 
figures are taken, the result is always 1089. 
An example is 


g21 
129 


792 
297 


1089 


“Brown is a good shot, isn’t he?” ‘Very 
good. We were practising with ofr guns 
at my country-place the other day, and 
he hit the bull’s eye the first time.”’ ‘Very 
clever.” “Yes, but he had to pay for the 
bull.’ —Harper’s Weekly. 


A little girl had the habit of saying “‘Ha?” 
when she did not understand what was said 
to her. Her aunt told her that, instead, 
she ought to say, “Beg pardon?’ The 
next day a little playmate said, ““Ha?” and 
little girl No. 1 corrected her; “for auntie 
says it is not proper to say ‘Ha?’ You must 
say, ‘Baking-powder!’’”’— Congregationalist. 


If you have any 
trouble with Jamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my index. 

J know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Sympathy. 


Man is dear to man. The poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings, have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for the single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart. 


—William Wordsworth. 


The Alpheus Hyatt Testimonial. 


To our readers in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton the interest in the Alpheus Hyatt testi- 
monial has been renewed by a very pretty 
masque, I might call it, which has been 
presented in one of the theatres by a large 
number of the young people of the city and 
its vicinity. 

Alpheus Hyatt was himself a benefactor 
to all the rising generation here as curator 
of the Natural History Society. Himself of 
the school of Agassiz in the fullest sense in 
which these words can be used, he knew 
how to interest young people in using their 
eyes, their pencils, and their memories; in 
studying the works of God while they stud- 
ied the books which described what other 
people have seen of the works of God. In 
co-operation with a distinguished naturalist 
he made the arrangements, which I believe 
are still in force, by which on one day in 
a week a competent guide in the Natural 
History Museum explains to children and 
other visitors what are best worth their see- 
ing. To the moment of his sudden death 
he interested himself even in the details of 
the arrangements which spirited teachers are 
glad to make to bring their scholars into close 
communion with nature. 

The plan proposed by the trustees of the 
fund is that the money collected for it shall 
be preserved and used for summer excur- 
sions in the country by the children of the 
public schools. In the distribution of it any 
teachers who are willing to take the pains 
can arrange for classes, small enough for 
comfort and profit, to go out with them on 
holidays into that region of country yet left 
in the hands of nature. The experience of 
last summer only was enough to show how 
profitable such excursions may be made. It 
is much more than instruction which is pre- 
pared for the children: it is really education 
in the better life. 

Here are the confessions of one boy which 
show the impression made on him in these 
summer excursions :— 

“Some of our most interesting geography 
lessons were out of doors. I like them be- 
cause they teach us to look at things and to 
learn about the world. Some of the things 
I saw were the ducks and the birds and the 
soil. It is better to study things outside 
than inside, because inside you can only 
talk about it and outside you can see the 
things.”’ 

Many an excursion brings to light children 
who have never seen a cow orahen. There 
is a tradition of a North End child who had 
never seen a tree. Passengers from the 
North Station southward may amuse them- 
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selves with trying different routes and find- 
ing out on which route they first see a tree. 

In most instances of such excursions the 
children pay their own car fares. Ten cents 
is perhaps enough for the round trip, but the 
more thoughtful teachers do not think it 
desirable that there shall be any distinction 
between those who can pay and those who 
cannot pay. And in some schools the greater 
part are unable to bring the amount required, 
small as it is. It is a pity to tempt the girls 
to make other excuses for staying at home 
when the real excuse is proper economy of 
home resources, It is better that the older 
girls should regard the excursions as being 
like the sun and air and light and flowers, the 
free gift of the good God. 

The Masque of America, as I have called 
it, was itself a very pretty illustration of the 
interest which hundreds of young people 
take in the success of the fund. One cannot 
but hope that the attention called to the 
existence of such a fund will tend to its en- 
largement. What we should like would be 
that the children who enjoy the Hyatt Fund 
should come to look back upon Alpheus Hyatt 
with that regard with which the Franklin 
Medal boy looks back upon Benjamin Frank- 
lin, or a Hemenway School girl looks back 
upon Mary Hemenway. 

Epwarp E. HAE. 
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sight of the education of women in Mon- 
rovia. Monrovia is the capital of Liberia, 
the nation governed by Africans who have 
come to their ancestral homes from America. 

In Liberia Mrs. Sharp was married to a 
gentleman who had interested himself in the 
larger enterprises of the country. At his 
death she found herself residing on his plan- 
tation quite in the interior. The people of 
the native tribes of. that region found she 
was their friend. By her tenderness and 
intelligence she was able to work some of 
the miracles of modern life among their sick 
children. Girls have been readily sent to 
her home as pupils, and the increase on her 
hands of what are to her duties in the charge 
of them is such that her friends here have 
organized a society to assist her in the con- 
duct of her school. By carrying it on as 
she had done, she has enlisted the loyal con- 
fidence of more than one of the native chiefs, 
and the young women whom she trains go 
from her into homes where they can intro- 
duce the simpler arts of civilized life, and 
where they can teach their own race its se- 
cret. 

In such ways, in the conquests of peace, 
this little handful of Afro-Americans, who 
are living near the equator on the African 
shore, has gained power through that region 
such as England and Portugal and Germany 


,|do not gain by their garrisons or by their 


Mrs, Jane Sharp. 


A great many readers of these lines have 
personally interested themselves in the plans 
of Mrs. Jane Sharp, who is about to return 
to Africa with her assistant. The assistant 
is a graduate of the Hampton School, who is 
recommended by Dr. Frissell and Miss Lud- 
low and the other teachers as being well 
fitted for her interesting work. Has it per- 
haps occurred to some of the readers of the 
Lend a Hand or of the Register to ask why 
Mrs. Sharp’s interesting work among the 
blacks of western Africa should be specially 
selected for assistance by American women, 
when in all parts of the world besides there 
are schools, and good schools, which would 
be glad of such assistance as we ask for Mrs. 
Sharp? 

A full answer could hardly be given with- 
out conversation with her, or without reading 
her curious and interesting letters. But the 
answer, very severely condensed, is in two 
or three peculiarities of her enterprise which 
have reference to a plan rather different 
from that of the ordinary boarding school. 

I must also claim Mrs. Sharp as a Boston 
girl. Under the loyal system of our public 
schools, now nearly a generation ago, she 
went through the full course of our Boston 
High School for girls. Among her nearest 
friends now are some ladies who were 
school-girls with her then. She is her- 
self of African blood, with the cheerful 
affectionate temper which belongs to the 
best type of the negro race, and with that 
courage and determination to succeed which 
belongs only to Christian women inspired for 
agreat purpose. Fortunately for her and for 
western Africa, as it seems to me, she was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the high school for 
negro girls in St. Louis and then to the over- 


armies. It was the wise remark of Dr. Price 
in our Revolution, when speaking of Lord 
North’s unfortunate policy toward America, 
that a man does not bring custom to his shop 
if he knocks down the people who want to 
enter and kicks them and throws them into 
the street. The policy of England and Port- 
ugal and Germany on the African coast has 
been the policy of Lord North. The policy 
of the Americans in Liberia is the other 
policy, of courtesy and tenderness,—may I 
say, the policy of the Idea. 

Those of us here who are interested in the 
larger civilization of the world can hardly 
help assisting the work of a disinterested 
woman who is able, as Mrs. Sharp is, to go 
among these people as their friend. 

We shall gladly receive at No. 1 Beacon 
Street, the office of Lend a Hand, any money 
for the Mount Coffee Industrial School, which 
is the name given to her school. 

We shall be glad of books which are suit- 
able for young people just learning the Eng- 
lish language. 

The checks may be addressed to Rev. 
George M. Adams, at Auburndale, Mass. _ 

In any town which likes to form a Jane. 
Sharp circle we are very glad to have corres- 
pondents, and we will willingly send to such 
correspondents papers which illustrate very 
curiously these victories of civilization. The 
corresponding secretary for this purpose is 
Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer, 402 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. Epwarp E. Hate. 


The Post-office Mission. 


Nos. V. and VI. in the series Christ and 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Thought, 
by James Freeman Clarke, are now ready. 
No. V. is “The Four Gospels and Modern 
Thought’’; No. VI., ‘‘Jesus the Author and 


— 


—— 
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Finisher of Faith’’; the last is a Christmas 
sermon. 

These sermons will be sent free (in any 
number needed). to Post-office Mission 
branches and to individual workers. Ad- 
dress Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Missionary Work for Ministers. 


There are thousands of Unitarians in this 
country living in places where there are 
no liberal churches. They are often the orig- 
inal and leading minds of the communities 
in which they dwell, but they are out of 
touch with kindred spirits. They are much 
alone, and they feel homesick for spiritual 
and intellectual companionship. 

The most important missionary enter- 
prise for Unitarian ministers as I see it 
is the gathering up of these people into some 
efficient working organization which shall 
place them in sympathetic touch with the 
thought, life, and faith of our fellowship. 

In a small way I am trying the experi- 
ment, and in order to win co-operation with 
all other interested persons I wish to out- 
line my plan and to invite correspondence. 
My constituency is one hundred persons, 
many representing families from Selkirk, 
Canada, to Tyler, Texas, and from North 
Scituate, Mass., to South Pasadena, Cal. 
I have called, installed, and settled myself 
as minister of these people. A Unitarian 
chfrch has been organized, and the attempt 
will be made to keep up its spirit and its 
working efficiency by weekly sermons, 
ministers’ letters (printed), and personal 
correspondence. ‘There will be three stated 
contributions during the year,—(1) for 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society in 
October, (2) for our Unitarian Church of 
All Souls in January, (3) for the American 
Unitarian Association in April. The ex- 
penses of the church, printing, clerical labor, 
stamps, and stationery, will be about $125 
for the first year. We shall expect that 
these expenses will be met by the constit- 
uency. The purpose is to help people in 
those matters which concern us all most 
deeply, and to build up a church feeling of 
friendliness and brotherhood. 

Here follows the first letter :— 


Dear Friend,—Under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association I have 
in hand the organization of a church which 
shall serve Unitarian and liberal people 
who are living in communities where we 
have no church. 

On every Monday night I shall send an 
envelope through the mail to each adherent 
of this mew society. The envelope will 
contain a Unitarian sermon and occasionally, 
in addition, a programme of some impor- 
tant conference, a list of new books, or a 
pastoral letter. 

I shall attempt to establish and to keep 
a personal interest in every one connected 
with this church of which I am the minister. 

The mailing list now contains one hun- 
dred names. I am acquainted with or have 
met nearly all these persons. If I can help 

‘ou in any way may I ask you-to write me? 
This church is organized that we may be 
helpful to each other. It will be supported 
by the voluntary contributions of its ad- 
herents. About the first of January an 

will be made, and all sums received 
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will be acknowledged and placed to the 
credit of the church. 

I shall ask persons interested to give as 
they are able. The enterprise will be sup- 
ported by many small sums rather than by 
a few large gifts. The fact that your name 
is on the mailing list involves you in no 
obligation to help our movement, but we 
invite all to assist. At the end of the year 
a financial statement will be rendered, re- 
cording all receipts and expenditures. Should 
you care to have your name stricken from 
the list please notify me. If we hear noth- 
ing from you for a considerable time we 
will take your name from the mailing list. 

The sermon enclosed this week is by Dr. 
Crothers, minister of the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The object of the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls is to give you the feeling that you 
are not alone in your faith and thought, 
but that there is a well-organized body of 
churches having a noble history and a strong 
fellowship with which you may come into 
sympathetic relations. Do you care to be 
connected with that fellowship? and, if so, 
may I help you through this new church? 
It will be conducted under the direct super- 
vision of the officers of our national mis- 
sionary body, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

The minister serves without salary, and 
he will personally answer all letters and do 
any other service consistent with his work 
as pastor of the Unitarian church in Little- 
ton, Mass. 

The names upon our church list represent 
many States and widely separated places, 
but in spite of long distances I hope that 
we may be able to serve each other. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


With the first letter I sent Dr. Crothers’s 
“Introduction to Unitarianism’’; with the 
second, Dr. Savage’s “‘The Sunday-school 
and the Child.” To-day I am mailing 
George W. Kent’s ‘Divinity of Man,” and 
next Monday Dr. Ames’s ‘‘Will Mankind 
outgrow Religion?’”’ Then will follow a 
Thanksgiving sermon, Carroll Wright’s At- 
lantic City address, and Dr. Eliot’s Amster- 
dam address. A minister’s letter will be 
sent, giving an account of the two confer- 
ences and another will present the claims of 
the Christian Register. 

In January an opportunity will be given 
definitely to join the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls by signing the Spring Garden 
covenant and some strong pledge of loyalty, 
fidelity, and support to our principles of 
faith and to our practical working forces. 
With this pledge will be sent Dr. Crothers’s 
“The Faith of a Free Church.” 

If the contribution to the American Uni- 
tarian Association reaches the princely sum 
of $50 we shall make as our life member 
of the Association an energetic school- 
teacher of Montana, a professor of science 
in a small New York college, or a devoted 
mother in Louisiana. 

But time,—where shall the minister get 
time for all this? For the present I am 
going to give up my Mondays to this sort 
of fun. All personal letters will be answered, 
the copy for the printer prepared, mailing- 
list revised, and everything set in order 
on this one day. All the routine work will 
be done by some competent person, and it 
will be paid for out of the church treasury. 
If the Monday work becomes too burden- 
some the services of a stenographer will 
have to be provided by the church. 
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I doubt if such a church can be estab- 
lished except on the basis of the personal 
acquaintance of the minister with a con- 
siderable number of his church members. 
Many ministers have such a circle of friends. 
Cannot we help each other in establishing 
a number of such churches? This church 
has been running two weeks, and in the 
last ten days I have received nearly a dozen 
letters of appreciation. One contains a 
contribution; one asks advice regarding rela- 
tions with the local Methodist church; sev- 
eral promise to contribute later. Two per- 
sons ask that the names of friends be in- 
cluded on our mailing-list. 

I am convinced that the church can make 
itself useful to many. I shall be glad to send 
samples of our printed matter to interested 
persons, and I hope I may hear from those 
who can help me with advice or suggestion. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 

LirTLeton, Mass. 


An Appeal. 


A few Sundays ago it was my privilege to 
visit our church in Hamilton, Ontario, where, 
in a wide-awake and growing city of about 
forty thousand people, we are maintaining 
a struggling little Unitarian church, in the 
face of many obstacles and not a few dis- 
couragements. The people already enlisted 


‘*Where are you going, 
My pretty maid?”’ 
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are faithful, earnest, and resolute; their 
young minister is proving himself devoted, 
industrious, and of stout heart; their church 
building is well situated, and well built as 
to its frame, but singularly barren and un- 
attractive in the interior, having never been 
completed according to original plans. 

Now the expenditure of three or even two 
hundred dollars could change all this: trans- 
form the interior into a cosey, homelike, dig- 
nified auditorium; give to the ladies a grace- 
ful parlor; and replace a forlorn and dismal 
handicap to the spirit of worship with a con- 
genial and inspiring environment. 

I wish some friends who are wondering 
where to put a few spare dollars to good 
missionary purpose, or Branch Alliances that 
have a surplus not yet appropriated, might 
realize how much good might be quickly 
done in one of the best missionary fields in 
Canada by aiding this enterprise. The peo- 
ple of the church have all that they can do 
to meet their running expenses and provide 
for a troublesome debt. They have not 
asked me to make this appeal; and it is not 
for them that I make it, but for the cause 
of our denominational growth in Canada, 
which will gain with every strengthening in- 
fluence that can come into any church 
within its confines, and is held back by every 
failure anywhere to make our cause as wisely 
urged and worthily presented as possible. 

GrorcE H. BADGER, 
Sec’y of the Unitarian Conference 
for Middle States and Canada. 


The Plymouth Churches. 


The question as to whether the-Congre- 
gational church or the Unitarian church is 
in direct descent from the church of the 
Puritans was touched upon in a concilia- 
tory way on the second day of the general 
conference of the Congregational churches 
of Connecticut at the Church of the Re- 
deemer recently. The matter was brought 
up by the competition existing between 
the Congregationalist church and the Uni- 
tarian church of Plymouth, Mass. ‘This 
competition manifested by a desire on 
the part of the Congregational church of 
Plymouth to erect a monument to counter- 
balance in the view of the public the new 
church of the Unitarians of that town was 
in a measure frowned upon by the conven- 
tion of Connecticut Congregationalists. A 
minute suggesting and advocating cordial 
affiliation was drawn up by Rev. Dr. New- 
man Smyth and unanimously adopted as 
the sense of the convention. 

While the matter is out of the State of 
Connecticut, its reception by the Massa- 
chusetts conference and the discussion it 
has evoked in religious circles called for the 
attention of the local convention. This was 
the most important business of the conven- 
tion from a national view-point. 

The minute drawn up and unanimously 
adopted by the convention at the afternoon 
session is as follows:— 


In view of the request for indorsement 
made by one of the two existing Congre- 
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gational churches in Plymouth, Mass., both 
of which churches are in the line of descent 
from the Pilgrims, this conference of the 
Congregational churches of Connecticut 
adopts the following minute — 


Resolved, That we are not in a position 
to express an opinion or judgment concern- 
ing questions of merely local interest in the 
churches of Plymouth, but that this con- 
ference, in which our thoughts have been 
uplifted to the greatness of the kingdom of 
God in the world, regards the more conspic- 
uous realization of the unity of the churches 
as an object supremely to be desired, that 
for this end, in obedience to the Master’s 
word, “Let the dead bury their dead,’”’ our 
Congregational church, so far and so fast 
as possible, should bury past ecclesiastical 
controversies; that, while as fellow-helpers 
to the truth we respect creedal difference, 
we should not as Christians exalt them as 
walls of separation between brethren; 

Resolved, then, That we should regard it 
as a happy sign for the new day of Christ’s 
coming if in the time of Plymouth, Mass., 
where our liberty of worship was first planted 
in New England, all descendants of the origi- 
nal church of our Pilgrim forefathers should 
again be united in one covenant as a Church 
of Christ.—Courier and Journal, New Haven. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


NEW METHODS. 


Those who are constantly watching the 
Sunday-school field are not surprised at 
new movements which may be considered 
somewhat radical. One has only to go down 
deep enough to feel a current of impatience 
and reconstruction. ‘The educational spirit 
of the times is bearing Sunday-school stand- 
ards and methods away from the o!d moor- 
ings. This brings alarm to some and re- 
joicing to others. It is always so in the 
change from old to new. 

It is my duty to chronicle here whatever 
transpires, vitally affecting Sunday-school 
work. I may approve or disapprove, and 
may see hope or be certain of failure in many 
of these undertakings. That is not the point 
at all in recording such affairs. We all 
like to know what is going on in the Sunday- 
school world, whether it meets our desires 
or runs across them. 

For instance, in New York City an Epis- 
copalian rector has made a complete change 
in his parish Sunday-school. The forenoon 
mission Sunday-school is left as of old, with 
its volunteer teachers and the large mem- 
bership, studying along conventional lines. 
But in the afternoon is instituted a church 
Sunday-school for the children of his own 
parish, most of them belonging to wealthy 
families. A fee of fifteen dollars is paid 
for each pupil, covering the winter’s season 
of instruction. With this money the rector 
employs expert teachers, conducts every- 
thing on much the plan of the public schools, 
and bases the whole procedure on pedagogi- 
cal methods and administrative discipline. 
From the accounts I have seen it is a success. 
Still another case of about the same kind 
exists in Boston. Dr. Donald of Trinity 
Church, where Phillips Brooks preached, 
has undertaken to readjust his Sunday- 
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school on the same lines, though I am not 
sure about the matter of a fee and paid 
teachers. Dr. Donald aims, however, to 
parallel the public schools in grading the 
system, advancing pupils, and requiring 
examinations. 

Still another instance can be found in 
the suburbs of Boston, also an Episcopalian 
church, where the public school system is 
carried out with even more minuteness than 
in the cases mentioned above. The teachers 
in this suburban Sunday-school are all paid 
something, and they are selected as far as 
possible from the public schools. Exami- 
nations are held monthly and annually, and 
discipline is maintained with great vigor, 
In this place no text-books are used. The 
minister prepares the outline lessons with 
some help for the teachers, but they are 
supposed to develop the subjects and pre- — 
pare them for the classes. 

The preceding accounts assume that in 
these particular Sunday-schools a _ great 
deal of hard work is done. It can hardly 
be determined which contributes most to 
the results, the financial element, the energy 
of the minister, or the capacity for instruc- 
tion on the part of the teachers. So far as 
I can learn the attendance is large at these 
schools, and pupils are not frightened away 
by. supposed hardships of study and dis- 
cipline. How far such methods can be 
introduced, even if they are wanted, is to 
be solved by time. Cities differ greatly from 
towns and villages in their Sunday-schgol 
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conditions. What would be acceptable in 
one locality would not be popular in an- 
other. I should like very much to receive 
letters from Sunday-school teachers on 
these three points involved in all this matter: 
_1. Is it advisable to favor the tendency 
to pay Sunday-school teachers? 

2. Is it possible to have a successful Sun- 
day-school under such discipline and system 
as the public schools? 

3. Is there much hope that the parents 
will co-operate with the church in working 
out such a problem? 

Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


BOSTON FEDERATION. 


It was too late last week to speak of the 
great Boston Federation meeting of 136 
enthusiastic members, and the report had 
to wait until this issue. 

A few lost articles picked up at the fair 
have been left in the care of the secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Any one can recover property by applying 
at 25 Beacon Street, Room 11, between 9 
and 1, or by asking at the “‘post-fair”’ sale 
in Room 3 on the afternoon of December 12. 


FESTIVAL OF NATIONS. 
“Post-fair Sale.” 

This Saturday, December 12, the post- 
fair sale of the Festival of Nations will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street. As we have said 
before, many beautiful things that we are 
anxious to get rid of are still on hand. It 
is to the advantage of every one that these 
should all be sold, and we appeal to our 
friends to come early and help us to sell 
out the last things. ‘The fair so far is the 
greatest success, and we are very anxious 
to bring the profits up to $1,600. 

25 Beacon Street, Room 3, Saturday, De- 
cember 12, at 1 P.M. 


TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 20. 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY REV. EDGAR S. WIERS. 


Many themes present themselves as ap- 
propriate for the oft-recurring but ever- 
welcome Christmas-tide. It is not for this 
column to make an arbitrary choice among 
these, but rather to suggest a few of the 
more important. 

The Life of Jesus—Go over again the 
story of that brave, devoted, single-hearted 
life which was lived in the ever-present 
consciousness of its divine sonship. Write 
out your own biography of the Master. 
Read and study the first three Gospels until 
you feel the charm and power of Jesus, and 
can tell clearly his life-story. If the chronol- 
ogy is perplexing, use a harmony of the 
Gospels. If the words are too familiar, use 
the Revised Version or the Modern Readers’ 
or the Twentieth Century Bibles. Learn 


‘to know Jesus as a young man, human and 


tal. 

The Message of Jesus.—In the same man- 
ner one can study the words of Jesus. Take 
an old Bible and mark his sayings in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Read and find out what 
the central teachings are. Note that what 
he did was the best commentary on what 
he said. f 
The Influence of Jesus—The evangelical 
will study the person and work of Jesus, his 
part in the plan of salvation and the_man- 
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ner of his atonement; and the Unitarian can 
with profit trace the influence of the work 
of Jesus on the ages. Read the sixty-first, 
chapter of Farrar’s Life of Christ for a brill- 
iant review of the effect of the work of Jesus. 
More extended studies are Lecky’s “History 
of European Morals,” C. L. Brace’s ‘‘Gesta 
Christi,” and J. S. Dennis’s “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress.’’ Ask and strive 
to answer the questions: What should we 
lack of what we have to-day had Jesus 
never lived? Are we truly Christian yet? 
Is he a real influence in our own lives? 
The First Christmas.—Tell again the old, 
old story of that natal night. It has a 
never-failing appeal, a perennial poetic 
beauty. Luke and Matthew will give you 
the picture as the past conceived it, and 
your reason must sift out the facts without 
taking away the beauty and the poetry. 
Enlarge the details from some work on that 
Eastern land. Read the opening book of 


|hearts like that of Scrooge. 
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“Ben Hur,” Van Dyke’s™storyYof “The 
Other Wise Man,’’ Milton’s3“Hymn on the 
Nativity,” and Phillips Brooks’s hymn}‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” and study the 
ways in which the master artists have por- 
trayed the scene. 

The Holiday of the Heart.—Christmas is 
the one day of all the year when we let our 
love have way. It is the flood-tide of human 
joy and happiness. Rightly is our saluta- 
tion ‘Merry Christmas.” Christmas is ‘‘a 
good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time, the only time in the long 
calendar of the year when men and women 
seem by on: consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely.”” Range the earth in thought 
with the Ghost of Christmas Present in 
Dickens’s ‘“‘Christmas Carol,’’ and learn how 
much good cheer and fully expressed love 
it means. That beautiful tale will show 
its transforming power over even dried-up 
One of Rose 


CHRISTMAS TABLES 
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Terry Cooke’s tales tells a like story. Get 
the spirit of Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘“The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol.”’ Spend Christmas with ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
the meeting “Carol, Brothers, Carol,” and 
other Christmas carols. Prepare for the 
meeting by having members of the union 
go to the homes of the needy with Christ- 
mas baskets of good cheer. Show it to 
be the merriest and happiest and most lov- 
ing of holidays, and ask if human nature 
could not stand more than one such a year. 

Peace on Earth—The Son of Man was 
the Prince of Peace. Note the effect of 
nineteen Christian centuries in bringing to 
pass peace on earth. Refer to the column 
in the Register of November 5 for sugges- 
tions as to the treatment of this theme. 
Sing E. H. Sears’s ‘“‘It came upon the Mid- 
night Clear.” 

The Meaning of Christmas.—Christmas 
means to many the unique incarnation of 
God. It means to others the glorification 
and exaltation of Mary. The one doctrine 
is the deification of manhood, the other the 
practical deification of motherhood, Christ- 
mas to us gains its meaning from the life 
of which it marks the advent. That life 
more than any other one life has led us to 
believe in the divinity of man, and we, be- 
lieving it to be in no wise unique, learn from 
it the possibilities and the obligations of 
our own lives. Are these interpretations of 
the meaning of Christmas essentially dif- 
ferent? Hasit other meanings? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, December 16, will be conducted by 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury. 


A sale of fancy articles left over from the 
Festival of Nations will be held in Room 3, 
25 Beacon Street, on Saturday, December 
12, at 1 P.M. Many nice things will be for 
sale at low prices. 


The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street, December 14, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. 
W. H. Savary will preside. Paper, ‘‘Di- 
vinity in Humanity: the Divinity of Jesus,” 
by Rev. C. T. Canfield. W. W. Peck, Sec- 
retary. 


The library of the American Unitarian 
Association at 25 Beacon Street is again 
open to its patrons on Mondays and Wednes- 
days between the hours of 9 A.M. and r P.M. 
At other times the keys may be obtained 
on application to Mr. Fox, the assistant sec- 
retary. 


The third regular meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union of Boston will be 
held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples at 5 P.M., Monday, December 21. 
Addresses on ‘‘The Significance of Christ- 
mas” will be given by Mrs. Alice Haynes 
Marsh of Quincy, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley, and Rev. Charles F. Dole. 


Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, of the Congre- 
ational Trinitarian ministry, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship for the 
Pacific States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
his acceptance by the Pacific States Com- 
mittee (Oct. 21, 1903), he will be received 
into full fellowship unless meanwhile the 
executive committee shall take adverse ac- 
tion. George W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, 
Frederick I, Hosmer, Committee. 


Sing in| 
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Meetings. 


BosToN FEDERATION.—The semi-annual 
business meeting and rally was held at the 
Christ Church of Dorchester, Sunday, No- 
vember 29. The afternoon session was 
opened by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, with 
a devotional service, followed by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr. Palfrey Perkins, 
vice-president National Union Y. P. R. U. 
The rest of the session was devoted to the 
business of the Federation. After hearing 
the report of the ‘‘special committee”’ 
appointed on April 25, the following vote 
presented by this committee was passed, 
‘To establish in the city of Boston a centre 
where hospitality may be extended to Uni- 
tarian young people and others who come 
here as strangers.’’ After some discussion 
the president was instructed to appoint a 
new committee to take this matter in hand 
and report at the next meeting. The meet- 
ing then adjourned to the vestry where 
supper had been prepared for the visitors 
by the Christ Church Union. In the even- 
ing there was held an enthusiastic rally, 
there being thirteen unions represented 
out of the fourteen in the Federation. The 
rally was opened by Rev. Henry T. Secrist 
with a devotional service. The president, 
Mr. Charles Wright Hinckley, followed with 
a few remarks, after which very encouraging 
reports were given of the work being done 
in the different unions. Rey. Frank W. 
Pratt of Wollaston, Mass., then gave a help- 
ful and excellent address on ‘‘Some of the 
Things which the Church needs.” 


THE ESSEX CONFERENCE.—The one hun- 
dred second meeting was held with the Sec- 
ond Congregational Society in Lynn, No- 
vember 18. Areport of the religious services 
held in the Casino, East Gloucester, during 
July and August was made by Rey. L. M. 
Greenman. Nine Sunday afternoon services 
were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Greenman, 
Bulkeley, Ames, Stewart, Manchester, Gold- 
smith, Latimer, J. B. Green, and R. R. 
Shippen. The expense of this successful 
series of services was $13.59. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: president, 
Mr. Henry B. Little of Newburyport; vice- 
president, Hon. David M. Little of Salem; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. L. M. Green- 
man, Gloucester. Directors, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, Beverly; Miss Sarah Lemaster, 
Marblehead; Rev. P. H. Goldsmith, Salem; 
Mr. James E. Odlin, Lynn. The first address 
was given by Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord, 
Mass., on ‘The Gospel of Unitarianism in 
the Printed Word.” ‘The speaker empha- 
sized the need of informing not only persons 
of other denominations, but Unitarians of 
the vast amount of Unitarian literature 
which is at their disposal. She spoke briefly 
of the Christian Register, the distribution 
of Channing’s Works to ministers, the giving 
of books by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to public libraries, the tracts for Unita- 
rians and others, the current printed sermons 
of Savage, Chadwick, Crothers, and others, 
the Sunday-school pyblications, the hymns, 
biographies, and general literature,—all ex- 
pressing our thought and summed up in the 
Five Points of Faith. The second address 
was given by Dr. Beane of Newburyport, on 
“The Gospel of Unitarianism embodied and 
efficient in the Religious Institution.”” Dr. 
Beane made a strong plea for maintaining 
the small country churches, on the ground 
that every community needs religious ser- 
vice, Wherever there is a Unitarian church 
the atmosphere is more genial and human; 
the church is our stronghold, and the closing 
of it would simply shift the burden on more 
cheerful persons of a different denomination. 
He cited the splendid work that has been 
done by persons belonging to country churches 


which under the present policy of the Amer-{ 
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ican Unitarian Association would be given 
up. His second strong point was that mis- 
sionary work must be followed by organiza- 
tion. Don’t do new work unless you can 
follow it up with organization of the datent 
forces. As a result of the lively discussion 
which followed the reading of the papers, the 
following resolution was passed, with the re- 
quest that the secretary of the conference 
forward a copy of it to the president of the 
American Unitarian Association — 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Essex 
Conference that the small parishes and 
churches of our New England towns which 
possess church edifices ought to be aided to 
keep the usual Sunday public worship always 
supplied, so long as there is a reasonable 
congregation present and willing to contribute 
according to their means toward the support 
of the preacher.” if 

The noon devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Peabody. 
The first afternoon address was given by 
Rev. James Eells of Boston, on ‘““The Con- 
vergence of Spiritual Forces.” Mr. Eells, 
with a fund of striking illustrations, showed 
how during the last one hundred years the 
dominant interest of man had been first in 
physical powers, later in forms of life, and 
lastly in the mind, the study of physics, of 
biology, of psychology. The present inter- 
est is not how laws act, not how men live, 
but how men think; what is the unseen and 
how may we lay hold of it; how can spirit 
come into direct communion with spirit? 
The answer comes back: Man cannot grasp 
truth till he is ready to grasp it: man cannot 
understand the working of the spirit till he 
has passed through the lower stages and has 
risen to the spiritual. When he has pre- 
pared himself by laying hold of a power not 
himself, the great Spirit, God himself, will 
be revealed. All science, all religious move- 
ments, all the interests of man, prove there 
is a convergence toward establishing the 
truth, that throughout the universe there is 
one power, and that power which manifests 
itself in material is the same power which 
wells up within us as consciousness. This 
truth is to be furthered not by new organ- 
izations, but by openness of life on the part 
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That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
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thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O. 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 
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of each person by his having faith in the un- 
seen, by obeying whatever he has found to 
be true, and finally by making use of it. 
The whole address was a plea for ‘““The Open- 
ness of Life.” The second speaker, Rev. 
W. F. Greenman of Watertown, continued 
the subject, showing how science and relig- 
ion and business and religion are not at odds. 
Men of action and men of science as well as 
men of religion exercise the same powers of 
faith, the same habit of revision, the open- 
ness of mind and heart, and move always in 
a perpetual progress. They illustrate ac- 
cordingly the convergence of the same forces. 
The educator and philanthropist also are 
working along the same lines, illustrating 
further how all the various forces are con- 
verging with the forces of the Church toward 
the realization of communion of spirit with 
spirit. Rev. Mr. Stewart followed, with a 
few words on ‘‘The Divergence of the Spirit,” 
the diffusion of the spirit. An interesting 
discussion closed an unusually profitable 
conference. Lyman M. Greenman, Secre- 


tary. 
Churches. 


BRIGHTON (Boston).—Reyv. F. S. C. Wicks: 
Mr. Dudley Child, for nine years superin- 


. tendent of the South Congregational Sunday- 


school, now studying for the ministry at 
Cambridge, assumed charge of the Sunday- 
school last Sunday. He was warmly greeted 
i teachers and scholars, and begins a work 
of much promise. 


DeEpHAM, Mass.—First Parish (Unita- 
rian) Church: A large concourse of the mem- 
bers of the church and parish and ministers 
and delegates from Boston, Cambridge, and 
other parishes witnessed the ordination and 
installation of Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes 
on December 2. The church and parish 
are the oldest in town. Here was gathered 
on Nov. 18, 1638, the first church of the 
town and the fourteenth in America. From 
that day to this the church and parish have 
steadily progressed, growing stronger in 
membership and good works. The mem- 
bers of the parish and their minister have 
always been closely united, and each minis- 
ter has served for a long period of time. 
Rev. Mr. Forbes, who becomes the thirteenth 
settled minister of the church and parish, 
is the son of Rev. and Mrs. John P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn, and was born Oct. 24, 1878. 
He is a graduate of Harvard College, 1900, 
and the Harvard Divinity School, 1903. In 
the summer of 1902 he served the Liberal 
Christian Society of Sullivan Harbor, Me., as 
preacher and pastor. His settlement in Ded- 
ham is his first pastorate as an ordained 
minister. The exercises opened with an 
organ voluntary by Arthur W. Thayer. 
The invocation was by Rev. John H. Apple- 
bee. Ahymn, by Rev. Seth C. Beach, a 
former pastor of the church, followed. The 
reading of the Scripture was by Rev. John 
F. Meyer. The sermon was given by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody of Harvard University. 
The prayer of ordination was by Rev. John 
P. Forbes of Brooklyn. The charge to the 
minister was given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
and the right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
George H. Reed of Belmont. ‘The charge 
to the preci: was by Dr. James De Nor- 
mandie. e concluding prayer was given 
by Rev. George M. Bodge and the benedic- 
tion ‘was pronounced by the newly ordained 
minister. 


Hovu.ron, Me.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
L. R. Daniels: Tuesday, November 24, was 
a red-letter day with the Unitarians of this 
place. For a year and a half, or since the 
great fire of the town, the activities of the 
church had been broken up and largely sus- 

nded. No suitable place in which to 
hold services could be found, yet attempts 
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were made and a semblance of life was kept | 


up. The minister in charge, when the 
great fire occurred, Rev. G. E. MaclIlwain, 
soon after was called to the Unitarian Church 
of Middleboro, Mass., and no_ successor 
was chosen until the following February. 
The present pastor began his labors in 
March. During the spring, summer, and 
fall little was done by pastor and people, 
except to get acquainted and watch the new 
church edifice rise slowly to completion. 
The society came together upon the first 
Sunday in October. No services of any 
kind having been held in three months, all 
were glad to assemble in the new church 
vestry, although it was unfinished, and 
much rubbish had to be cleared away from 
week to week. At once the Sunday-school 
was called together and a Young People’s 
Religious Union formed with a membership 
of some thirty. In all this there seemed to 
be a gradual getting ready for the dedication 
of the new church which finally occurred 
upon November 24. The programme of 
the day included four services,—at 10.30 
A.M. the dedicatory service, at 2.30 P.M. a 
conference session, at 4 P.M. a service of 
baptism and the welcoming of new members, 
at 7.30 P.M. the installing of the pastor elect, 
Rev. L. R. Daniels. Rev. C. E. St. John, 
the able and efficient secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, preached morn- 
ing and evening. Excellent addresses were 
given at the conference session by Rev. 
T. E. Chappell of Presque Isle and Rev. 
F. S. Walker of Caribou. The baptismal 
service and the welcoming of new members 
seemed to touch deeply the hearts of all 
present. Twenty young persons presented 
themselves before the chancel, fourteen of 
which were baptized, and all were welcomed 
as new members. The pastor was assisted 
by Secretary St. John. The new edifice 
is beautiful in every way and complete in 
all its appointments. Its form of archi- 
tecture is in line with the perpendicular 
Gothic, and its slope upon the ground is 
cruciform. It is built of wood, being shin- 
gled upon the outside, the foundation being 
built of field stone left in their natural shape. 
The inside is finished to the roof, and the 
open work, trusses and all, is tinted to re- 
semble Flemish oak. The basement rooms 
are very dry and light, and fully ample for 
all the social as well as religious purposes 
of the society. The building committee 
were wise in following very closely the plans 
and suggestions of the architect, Mr. E. J. 
Lewis, Jr., of Boston. The exact cost of 
the structure is not known at this writing, 
but will not exceed, it is thought, the sum 
of $12,000. It is hoped that no debt will 
be incurred. In this account we are glad 
to mention in a special way the excellent 
and successful efforts of one who has re- 
cently come to us from Boston, Mrs, Amanda 
Maybury. Soon after the fire this good 
woman conceived the plan of raising, single 
handed, a fund that might be used in con- 
nection with the new church edifice in pros- 
pect of erection. Having many kind and 
benevolent friends in Boston, she acquainted 
them with the situation, and so hearty was 
the response that some six or seven hundred 
dollars were soon in hand. We may say 
that this fund was used to procure pews. 
The Unitarian society of Houlton is very 
grateful to Mrs. Maybury and her worthy 
and generous friends of Boston for their 
help in time of need. It is evident upon 
all hands that our church is now looking 
up, and hopes and expects to add much to 
its spiritual life and influence as the days 
and months come and go. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Thomas J. Horner. A re- 
cent interesting and hopeful event has been 
the gathering of forty gentlemen at the vestry 
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of the church in response to an invitation 
sent out by the standing committee. . Mr. 
Harry C. White introduced Rev. James Eells 
of Boston as the special guest and speaker 
of the evening, who spoke on ‘‘The Business 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


It (Star System) is a help of a decided character, and all 
are proud of their stars.—Lzon P. Jones. Address all 
orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


One of tne handsomest ot the season’s calendars is that 
issued by Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., por- 
traying the State House and surroundings on Beacon Hill. 
The entire sweep of the front and side 1s shown and forms 
a splendid picture of the sightly edifice. A valuable bit of 
information relative to the State capitol is given beneath 
the cut, and the whole forms a highly attractive calendar. 


It Pays for Itself.—People are beginning to realize 
that if a book is worth buying it is worth preserving. 
There is only one way to preserve it. That is to keep it in 
acabinet behind glass doors. It saves the volume from 
dust, dirt, moths, and fading. The best place in Boston 
to buy a glass-front book cabinet is at the Paine Furniture 
warerooms. They are selling a double cabinet of this 
description for $10. 


. . 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Arlington, 2nd inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Arthur E. Whitney, of Winchester, and Alice Emma 
Marston, of Arlington. 

In_ Lexington, 2nd inst., by Rev. C. A. Staples, David 
E. Mitchell, of Pittsburg, Pa., and Grace Whiting, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George O. Whiting, of Lex- 
ington. 

In Nantucket, 26th ult., by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, Jesse 
Merrick Smith, of New York, N.Y., and Annie Coffin, of 


Boston. 
Deaths. 


At Keene, N.H., 27th ult., Mrs. Sarah Smith Elder, the 
mother of Rev. Charles B. Elder, aged 90 years, 5 months, 


12 days. 

At Sharon, Mass., 28th ult., Mrs. Luthera A. Max- 
well, daughter of Deacon Charles Parmenter, of Sud- 
bury, Mass., and wife of Henry F. Maxwell of Sharon, 
aged fifty-six years. 


Born and bred in the Unitarian faith, Mrs. Maxwell 
was a living embodiment of its doctrine of ‘‘ good works." 
She had the New England “faculty” for doing things. 
While a dovoted and intelligent home maker for her hus- 
band and ‘children, she was hardly less valuable as a 
neighbor and as member of the Women’s Alliance, the 
Grange, the Equal Suffrage League, and the Good-will 
Club. : Always cheerful and generally of robust health, 
her sunny smile, ready tact, and skilful hands were es- 
pecially prized in sick-rooms. Her largely attended 
funeral bore witness to the wide esteem in which she was 
held. K. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL WORE ESERE ns, 


2326 and sane Washington 


A LADY residing in Brookline desires to make en- 

ements to read aloud by the hour to invalids or 
others. Bestof references. Telephone connections. Ad- 
dress M. E. P., 270 Boylston Street, Brookline. 


RTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in Coreed, Lae nes 5 suburb of Righsiond, Va. 
Only Unitarian Chu ce in Virginia. Gifts Bi 
lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. ite 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Man’s Responsibility to the Church.” A 
chafing-dish supper was served, followed by 
a social hour, during which it was unani- 
mously agreed toformaclub. A committee 
of arrangements was appointed to call an- 
other meeting in December. ‘This is a spon- 
taneous movement among the laymen, and 
seems full of promise. 


Monroe BriIDGE, MAss.—Unitarian ser- 
vices have been held here once a month since 
last July, and a Sunday-school with twenty- 
five or more pupils has been organized and 
meets every Sunday. The services are in 
charge of the minister at Rowe, Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard, and the attendance thus 
far has been very "good. 


Rowe, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B_ Bar- 
nard: The winter’s work has begun very 
pleasantly. The Alliance meets regularly 
every two weeks, and the members are study- 
ing “ Philanthropists and Reformers.” The 
sociables which follow the Alliance meet- 
ings have thus far been largely attended, 
seventy-five people being present at one 
meeting. Although the society has lost 
some families by removal, and feels espe- 
cially the departure of its very capable 
organist, yet it has gained many families 
also, and the work goes on hopefully. Dur- 
ing ‘the summer and fall the minister held 
fifteen meetings in the neighboring towns 
and addressed over seven hundred people 
in this way. A small but active Post-office 
Mission work is carried on also. 


SaLeM., OnTO.—Unity Church, Rev. C.5. 8. 
Dutton: The Sunday morning sermons for 
the month of December are announced as 
“The Sunday-school,” ‘‘The Christ that is 
to be,” ‘“‘ The Religion and the Thought Side 
of Life. ” Rev. M. O. Simons of Cleveland 
will preach on December 13. 


ScHENEcCTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles P. Lombard: The society 
has just made an agreeable change of loca- 
tion, that is hoped to result favorably to its 
progress, in securing the use of the Assembly 
Hall of the new Free Public Library building 
for its Sunday services. This building has 
been erected through the generosity of Mr. 
Carnegie and of the General Electric Company 
which gave the money for the purchase of 
the site. The church has been hampered 
in its growth by lack of suitable meeting 
place This new hall is near the proposed 
site for the church building which the society 
hopes to erect and also near the centre of 
population from which its membership will 
be principally drawn. Through the great 
kindness of the Unitarian fellowship in re- 
sponse to the appeal issued last spring for 
aid in securing the proposed site, a large part 
of the indebtedness thereon was paid off in 
June. The amount remaining unpaid the 
society hopes soon to see secured, so as to 
see its way clear to erect a church building. 
This church has an active Alliance Branch 
which begins work this season with renewed 
interest. December 16 it will hold its annual 
Christmas sale of useful and fancy articles. 


SoutH NATICK, eee —Eliot Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. oo Meyer: A novel service 
for this part of the country at least was held 
Sunday, November 29, at 4.30 P.M. It was 
a German vesper service entirely conducted 
in the German language. Several of the 
most beautiful and best known German 
hymns were sung, as printed upon a special 
hymn slip, with the English version by the 
side of the German words. Miss Louise 
Rollwagen of Boston sang four solos from 
Bach,. Abbe Shadler, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. 
Paul” and “Elijah,” with much feeling and 
expression. The other parts of the service 
were reading from the gospel and the psalter, 

tayer and repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The sermon dwelt upon certain duties which 
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the Germans in America owe to the State 
and to the Church. It also brought out 
some interesting facts concerning the his- 
tory of the Germans in America, It spoke 
especially of the German ‘“‘ Pilgrim Fathers”’ 
who landed in Germantown, Penn., in 1683. 
Nearly every pew in the church was occupied 
by the large congregation present. About 
one hundred German people from South 
Natick and vicinity were present, and many 
Americans attended from a general interest 
in the service and some from an interest in 
the German language. A few came from 
neighboring towns, one gentleman coming 
all the way from Ashland. Our German 
friends in South Natick were much pleased 
and impressed by the service, and it has 
doubtless increased their interest and attach- 
ment to our little church here. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from July 1 to December 1, 1903: — 


Sunday-school, Jamaica Plain: 


Miss Burge’s class West Gikis s aleideKpesd baa atele $10.68 
Miss Wallace’s class . =r 4.08 $14.76 
Sunday-school, eta ta ee ‘Tenet ARS 14.52 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Mendon....... 4.50 

Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Norwell (Eas- 
het OSC Oranie lata sacs de pe'c.ceudislenenaths samesesinten 2.18 
Sunday- achoot, Christ Church, Dorchester.. 7.00 

Sunday-school, First Parish, Plymouth (from their 
birthday box) Sic clmtalsiasciuse « <m'aut v cae cies copteias p eetae a 8.00 
Sunday-school, Lexington. ......-..seeseeeceee cece 10.00 
Sunday-school, Unity Church, Springfield........ 25.00 
Sunday- school, Unitarian Society, Hyde Park.. 2.13 

Sunday- school, peeerian. sent iy Mest ‘Newton 
(in mite boxes) -. : 71.86 
Sunday-school, Neddhams.<:2'hs. ina Meeerh eens 12.00 

Charles H. C. Brown, cak ioe (for life mem- 
DErshiip eeccceteacl cee cess eves cacessuneces sete 20.00 
Misi Bis ASMiales's . dis saa iiece ance ceils cpag penalties 5.00 

Master Hastings N. Bartley, ei (to send 
some boy into the ehyelgpahe 25.86 
The Misses Farnham.. eo 10.00 
Mrs Henry P. Kidder.. 10.00 
$242.81 


H. PickerineG, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


Francis B. Hornbrooke, D.D. 


On Saturday afternoon, December 5, at 
about three o’clock, Dr. Hornbrooke left 
his house on Lombard Street in Newton to 
go to the Public Library. He was appar- 
ently in good health; but, as he turned the 
corner of the street, he was seen to fall on 
the sidewalk. When assistance reached him, 
he was unconscious. He was immediately 
taken home, physicians were summoned; but 
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in spite of every effort he soon died. The 
physicians decided that the cause of his 
death was apoplexy. 

Francis Bickford Hornbrooke was born in 
Wheeling, W. Va., May 7, 1849. He was 
graduated at the University of Ohio, in 
1870, received the degree A.B. at that time, 
and in 1899 also from the same University, 
the degree S.T.D. He was graduated from 
the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York in 1874. He had two periods of study 
afterward at the Harvard Divinity School, 
receiving on graduating the degree S.T.B. 
His first settlement was with the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church East Hampton, 
Conn., Aug. 27, 1874, to Aug. 17, 1876. He 
was settled over the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Weston, Mass., Oct. 18, 
1876, to Sept. 26, 1879. He was then called 
to the Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
Mass., where he remained from Oct. 5, 1879, 
to July 1, 1900. He was immediately suc- 
cessful, and became a very attractive and 
popular preacher, being widely known and 
often called for to speak on public occasions. 
He had remarkable gifts as a speaker, which 
were set off with many charms of person and 
manner. He was a large man whose form 
and address always attracted attention, and 
he possessed a fund of physical and intellect- 
ual energy which gave great force to his 
eloquent speech. During his administration 
the society grew in numbers and strength, 
and erected the present church edifice, one 
of the best appointed in the city. Although 
he had seemed to be a man of robust health 
and abundant strength, there have long been 
signs of physical decay; and there were vari- 
ous occasions of nervous disturbance which 
seriously interfered with his work as a min- 
ister. Finally in 1900 he resigned his charge 
and has since had no settlement. He has 
supplied some of the pulpits of Unitarian 
churches in the vicinity of Boston, but for 
the most part has devoted himself to writing 
and delivering lectures and to other literary 
work. During the last three years he had 
seemed to be improving in health, but we 
are told that he had recently been warned 


$10. 


This is the first Holiday season in our history when a 
Ten Dollar bill would purchase a Double Book Cabinet 


with sliding glass doors. 


The cabinet, which is in reality two separate cabinets, 
stands about 5 feet in height and holds 150 volumes. 


has a solid centre partition. 


accessible. 


There are 5 shelves in each cabinet. 


justable for books of varying height. 
struction is dust proof. 


Each side has its own door, 
sliding in its own brass track. Each door has a stout 
steel lock. Thus it is possible to have one half of the 
books under lock and key, while the other half is 


The entire con- 
The saving to one’s choicer 
books in a single year will pay the entire cost of this 
cabinet at our special holiday price of $10. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
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that there were signs of degeneration in his 
circulatory system which made it desirable 
for him to beware of overstrain or great ex- 
posure. This fact, however, was not gener- 
ally known to his friends, and he has recently 
appeared in public apparently in full health 


and in good spirits. The funeral took place 
at Newton on Tuesday, the 8th inst. ‘The 
services were conducted by James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D. 
The Sunday-school, Parish, and 
= ; an ES 
At the meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society in Lowell the writer called 
attention to the fact that a large proportion e 
of the children who attend Sunday-school % Make Cooking Easy 
do not attend the service at the church, a 
but owing to lack of time the subject could om: ? 
not be discussed. In the first place it is true = Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 
that the children do not attend church ser- se 
vices, and, if so, what can we do about it? 
We have for some time been trying to have 
the children of our school attend the service 
_at the church, but we must say with poor 
success, though we mean to keep trying and ‘° Messiah Pulpit” Hymnal 
hoping for better results. | 

President Horton in his admirable report 1903-1904 
says: “The stronger the Sunday-school, the JUBI L ATE DEO 
stronger the church; the larger the Sunday- Succeeding ** Unity Pulpit ” 
school, other things being equal, the larger| The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
the niga ip e true in other ws as eR be ‘canthnted. in “Messiah Pulpit” A Book of Hymns and Tunes 

inations, and should be true in ours.” Each sermon will ¥ 

Pies te our old parishes on eas oy ne week following its delivery. Faw mete for Young and Old 
Shore are an exception to the rule, and that | 5 corusen ate ge eee armen. 
the large and active societies of the cities NOW READY: atthe: td 


are more fortunate in having young people 1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Su ° e e 
and children help fill the pews that are con- 3. The Church post ge Be City. Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
stantly being vacated by the aged; but, 4. Servetus and the Church. 
judging. from our standpoint, it seems that Be hil cick Barta sl (By Robert Collyer.) | Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,” etc. 
there is a gradual falling off in the attendance 7. Spirituality. Wha dict yacekit ‘icllaciont Ee KEW ‘and OF 
of the children at church, though they attend 8. Truth. liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
Sunday-school with regularity. Is it not] 9 Gene oa. Collyer.) meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
high time to try to turn the tide if we can ' ; inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
h d uate? CHE 7d selected hymns for general worship and churc 
thereby strengthen an Bers a: Send for a specimen copy. occasions, including many of the more recent 
church? Let us hope that in all our societies Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
there will be an extra effort made to bring | series should be sent te ; Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 
the children to the Sunday service. Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St,, Boston |  *°C0n4 division consists of forty 
H, A. TURNER. 104 East 20th Street, New York. 

eesti et ts | SONGS: OF JOY. AND SOCIAL DUTY, 

Nickel-in-the-slot machines are in use in a ce ra igh te A besbe 
Dawson, Alaska, for selling water in the suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
winter. One can put in a nickel and get MESSAGES OF ings and the home circle. 


five gallons of water, but no more. It is so 
cold there that the water supply in the Price 35 Gents a Copy. 


houses is shut off so that the pipes will not Faith, Hope, and Love. feel celal AS ctatl’ & hoy 


freeze every night. 


A Viennese naturalist, who has been in- 
vestigating the sense perceptions of reptiles| Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
and amphibians, concludes that these creat- the Writings of 
ures have some power of finding water not 
possessed by human beings. The sight of GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
the reptile is limited to near objects, while JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


their sense of hearing and smell is very keen. Wea tcitesd ities, ott ae heal 


One of the remarkable alee sy Para- 

y is the preparation of essence of orange PRICE $1.00 
Sivek: More than one hundred and fifty 
years ago the Jesuit priests, who then ruled —_—_- OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 
that secluded country, imported orange 
seeds and planted groves which have now} For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o By MINOT J. SAVAGB, D.D. 
become immense forests, filled with small | *#e 4 weet 
establishments for extracting the essence PR 00 
which is exported to France and the United GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
States for use in soap and perfumery making. | 272 Congress Street - - - - Boston | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St, Beston 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 
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Pleasantries. 


Curate: “So the thief overlooked your vest 
in the vestry?’ Rector: ‘‘Yes, but: stole my 
stole and every surplus surplice.” “Pshaw! 
It’s a wonder the knave left the nave.” 
Life. : 


“Don’t you know,’’ said the tall man at 
the free lunch counter, “‘I’d be satisfied with 
the world if I could find a pearl in this oyster 
soup.” ‘Some people want so much,” sighed 


the little man. ‘“I’d be satisfied if I could 
find an oyster.”’ 


In a café in Amsterdam a Frenchman was 
anxious to make the acquaintance of a Dutch- 
man who placidly sat and smoked. “It is 
not often one falls upon a good pipe like that, 
is it?” asked the Frenchman. After a long 
interval of silence the Dutchman replied, 
“No, especially without breaking it.” 


One Sunday a teacher was trying to illus- 
trate to her small scholars the lesson, “‘Return 


good for evil.” To make it practical she 
said, ‘“Suppose, children, one of your school- 
mates should strike you and the next day 
you should bring him an apple, that w ould 
be one way of returning good for evil.” To 
her dismay one little girl spoke up quickly, 
“Then he would strike you again to get an- 
other apple.” —Y outh’s Companion. 


Two gentlemen prominent in Washing- 
ton circles were present at a gathering with 
Mr. Lincoln. Noticing him as he talked 
with a distant group they remarked on his 
great height. “Mr. Lincoln,” said one, as 
he approached them, “I believe you're the 
tallest man I ever saw!” Oh, no!” said 
Lincoln, with his solemn smile, ‘I’m short! 
Why there’s Long John W entworth of Chi- 
cago could lick salt off the top of my head!” 
Illustrated American. 


An old farmer, says the St. James’s Budget, 
once took tea with a former duke and duchess 
of Buccleuch, at Drumlanrig Castle, his 
grace’s Dumfriesshire estate. His first cup 
of tea was gone almost before the duchess 
had poured it out. Again and again his cup 
was passed along to the head of the table. 
At. the sixteenth cup the duchess became 
uneasy about the supply on hand. ‘‘How 
many cups do you take, John?” she asked. 

‘How mony do ye gi’e?”’ John asked cannily. 


An amusing story is told among lawyers 
of a Walloon peasant who had gone to law 


with a neighbor. In conversation with his 
lawyer he suggested sending the magistrate 
a couple of fine ducks. ‘‘Not for your life,” 

said the adviser. ‘If you do, you'll lose the 
ease.”” The judgment was given in his favor, 
when he turned to his lawyer and said, “I 
sent the ducks.’’ Astonishment on the law- 
yer’s part turned to admiration when his 
client continued, ““But I sent, them in my 
neighbor's name!""—Canadian Law Review. 


In the family of the late Sir Henry Went- 
worth Acland, professor at Oxford, there 
was so much talk of natural science, par- 
ticularly at table, that even the servants 
theorized about it. In one instance the 
butler gave notice that either he or the page 
boy must leave. ‘‘What is the trouble?” 
asked the master. ‘““Aren’t you well 
treated?’ ‘Yes, sir. I’ve nothing to com- 
plain of in that way,” replied the butler. 


“But no one can tell, sir, how trying it is 
to work all day in the pantry with a boy 
who believes the world was created in peri- 
ods when I know it was created in days.” 
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